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may be rendered too plausible for 
extemporaneous refutation. This has 
led me to bestow some attention up- 
on the causes, the delusive character, 
the injurious tendency, and the prop- 
J once heard a very worthy dissen- er antidote of sentiments like these; 
ting minister in England observe, that and to observe that while many pro- 
he saw very little use in the Old Tes-  fessing christians sympathize in a 
tament Scriptures, now that we have greater or less degree with such feel- 
the clear and perfect revelation of ings and opinions, numbers on the Tet 
the gospel. Toturn one’s eye back other hand appear to commit nearly PS 
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upon the records of a dispensation, as great a fault, by taking an opposite - i tha 
whose types and shadows had been extreme, or rather by failing in their : PP en 
superceded, and made more visibly quotations and reasonings to discrim- Sea 
obscure by the light and splendor of inate between those parts of the an- Baars 
christianity, seemed to him like turn- cient scriptures, the authority and ap- tee aaa 
ing one’s back upon the suu, and en- plication of which are superceded , Tea weay 
deavouring to look into the frout by the gospel, and those which have Beate ec 
glass of a telescope. Instead of en- lost none of their importance by the ana 
countering the fatigues and perplexi- change of dispensation. Shen aii) 
ties of such a process, he would, by This latter fault is the parent of the wo ae: (Nh 
changing his position, at once discov- other. It pervades the commenta- 5a et 
er all that could be known. Instead ries and theological writings of every 3 ; ie Bor 
of bending over the glass oftypical in- period of the church, and is common bea a 
struction, and poring over the faint in the sermons and conversations of eat 
and distant iuformations of a tempo- the present day. I am not aware ae 
rysyster, he wouldascend the mount, that there is in any language a clear ; 
and, while the cloud settled on the and satisfactory account of the an- 
past, would obey the voice from the cient dispensationconsideredas a The- 
excellent glory, saying, ‘this is my  ocracy; or such an elucidation of the 
beloved son hear ye him. ‘The several parts of the Old Testament 
present’? said he ‘is the time for scriptures, considered as so many dis- pea tat 
action. Let us hear and obey the tinct kinds of composition for appro- ate yee 
words of Christ. Why should we ex- priate purposes, as would serve to wey 
pend our time in studying Moses and guide the student or the common read- ee 
the prophets, since, even were we er in the perusal of them. a 
sure we should understand them, they In the absence of the lights which a ae Ba 
can add nothing to what is plainly might be furnished under these heads, i ae ee 
and concisely stated in the Gospel?’ — especially the former, it is not surpri- LO ee ae 
Such a view of this subject from sing that a clould should seem to rest a ae 
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upon the [Tebrew scriptures ; that, to 
some, the Old Testament should seem 
inconsistent with itself; and, to others, 
at variance with the new. 

The key to the Old Testament in 
in all its parts, whether considered in 
reference to those ancients who re- 
évived the ‘lively oracles’ and de- 
livered them to us, or in reference to 
those who possess the gospel, is I am 
persuaded, to be sought in the na- 
ture and peculiarities of the -Theocra- 
cy. 

I feel my inability to do justice 
even to my own feeble apprehensions 
of this subject. The theme demands 
talents and attainments, to which I 
can make no pretension. And even 
in the brief notice which I propose, of 
two or three topics belonging to it, I 
fear the space you can allow me, will 
not permit the amplifications necessa- 
ry to my purpose. 

I design, first, to state some of the 
claims of the Hebrew scriptures, to 
our diligent stedy and devout medita- 
tion. Secondly, to give the outlines 
of such a classification of the several 
parts ofthe Old Testament, as I have 
intimated above, distinguishing those 
which are, from those which = are 
not superceded. ‘Thirdly, to notice 
some examples, from different periods 
of the church, of the fault above men- 
tioned. Fourthly, to dwell at some 
length on the difference between the an- 
cient and the present dispensation, for 
the purpose of showing that in the ad- 
ministration of Providence under the 
mediatorial reign, no such rule or sys- 
tem of judicial treatment of men, ob- 
tains, asthac which formed so promi- 
nent a feature of the ‘Theocracy. 

Under the first of these divisions 
no elaborate or protracted statement 
is necessary. It may suffice to note 
the following particulars. 

1. The Old Testament was written 
by adivine inspiration, and there- 
fore challenges our diligent and de- 
vout attention. These scriptures 
are the oracles of God, and ire profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteous- 
ness; that the man of God may be 
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perfect, thoroughly furnished unto al! 
good works. 

2. The Hebrew scriptures contain 
the substance of all we know respec- 
ting the creation of the world—its ear- 
ly history—the deluge—&c. &c. 

3. ‘They give us a moral history of 
the human race—the introduction of 
sin by the apostasy of Adam,—the 
moral and natural evils consequent 
thereto,—the origin of sacrifices— 
the rise and progress of the Church— 
an exhibition of the human heart un- 
der various forms of discipline and 
restraint; and especially of the pro- 
pensity of man in his natural state, to 
the most degrading idolatry. 

4. In these scriptures we have not 
only a history of the human heart, 
disclosing the latent springs of action 
in innumerable instances; and re- 
cording the results; but we have in 
the same connection a history of di- 
vine providence, bringing out to view 
the character of God, and illustrating 
all his perfections. 

5. The Old Testament contains those 
moral precepts which no circumstan- 
ces can impair. 

6. I might mention the devotiona! 
parts of these scriptures among their 
claims to our regard; and also the 
prophecies they contain which are yet 
but partially fulfiiled. 

This slight sketch may serve to 
shew that we derive from the Old Tes- 
tament, a very large share of our in- 
formation concerning the Supreme 
Being, his works—his ways—his mo- 
ral government—his designs—the fal- 
len state of man—the history of his 
character and conduct—&c. &c. If 
might add to these particulars, the 
wonderful display of the divine char- 
acter exhibited peculiarly in the The- 
ocracy, and in the application of the 
benefits of the atonement and media- 
tion of Christ to those Israelites to 
whom pertained the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants. The rela- 
tion of the Old Testament to the new, 
both as a revelation and a_ record, 
might also be insisted on as of un- 
speakable importance. But I pro 
ceed to give the outlines of such @ 
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glassitication of the ancient scriptures 
as may help the reader to distin- 
uish between those parts which are 
and those which are not superceded 
by the gospel. I suppose there can 
be no impropriety in this, any more 
than in the present division of the sev- 
eral books into chapters and verses, 
orthe distribution made in the Epis- 
copal liturgy. It may however be 
thought that to decide what is and what 
is not superceded, must involve at 
least very great temerity. I have 
considered this objection, and it has 
I trust made me sufficiently cautious. 
I shall attempt only a very brief 
sketch under a few general heads. 

1. It is very obvious that the his- 
torical parts of the Old Testament are 
jn no sense superceded by the gospel. 
The facts recorded remain unchang- 
ed; the lessons they teach are forev- 
er the same. This division would 
comprise the greatest part of the an- 
cient scriptures. If arranged in chro- 
nological order, and read as an un- 
broken narrative, its resources of in- 
struction and benefit, would probably 
be realized to a much greater extent 
than at present. Perhaps the nu- 
merous predictions which were clear- 
ly fulfilled before the abolition of 
the Jewish state, might be advanta- 
geously arranged under this head. 

2. The moral precepts contained 
inthe Old Testament evidently are not, 
though the temporal punishments an- 
nexed to them undoubtedly are, abro- 
gated by the gospel. 

3. All those prophesies which re- 
spect the introduction and progress of 
the christian dispensation. 

4. The devotional and experimen- 
tal portions of the Hebrew scriptures 
may properly be included in this list 
under a distinct head. 

9. Maxims applicable to the con- 
duct of life under various circum- 
Stances. 

I do not propose this as a complete 
list of the divisions which might be 
‘ound convenient or necessary ; nor 
does my preseut object require a for- 
mal answer to the objections which 
may be easily raised to any such clas- 
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sification. Without entering further 
into this branch of the subject, I pro- 
ceed to state what portions of the Old 
Testament are superceded by the Gos- 
pel. 1 mean by this that their au- 
thority is abrogated—that the duties 
they enjoined are no longer obligato- 
ry—and that reasoning from the 
premises they contain, to the present 
state of things, 1s altogether unjusti- 
fiable. 

1. [ suppose that those portions of 
the Old Testament which record what 
was purely Theocratic under the an- 
cient economy, may be set down as 
having been superceded by the 
change of dispensation. There may 
be,and undoubtedlythere is,a difference 
of opinion as to what was peculiar to 
the Lheocracy; but no person who 
knows the meaning of that word, and 
believes it to be properly used as de- 
fining the nature of the government 
established over the Israelites, can 
well doubt but that every thing pecul- 
iar to that mode of government has 
been wholly done away. 

2. It wiil be admitted that the Mo- 
saic ritual is no longer obligatory. 

3. The whole ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of the Jews is evidently annul- 
led. 

4. The civil institutes or what be- 
longed to the several forms of civil 
government under patriarchs, judges, 
and kings. Many of the laws and 
maxims comprised under this head 
may be the best that are possi- 
ble for society under whatever cir- 
cumstances, but it does not follow 
that they are obligatory on us, from 
their having been incorporated with 
the Jewish code. Others of them can 
be defended only upon the ground of 
the peculiarity of the system to which 
they belonged. 

5. Whatever pertained to the mil- 
itary system. This was altogether 
as peculiar as the civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal department of this government. 
Neither the principles upon which 
war was waged nor the practices en- 
joined in its execution, can be held as 
justifiable at present; nor indeed is 
there any parallel between the lead- 
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ing circumstances of modern wars and 
those of the Israelites. 

The divisions under this branch of 
the subject may be more or less nu- 
merous according to the view taken 
of the Theocracy. Upon that also 
will very much depend the propriety 
of the terms employed in stating the 
several heads. 

I proceed to the third part of the 
plan gies: namely, to notice some 
instances of the fault of reasoning 
from premises contained in the Old 
Testament, without distinguishing be- 
tween what is and what is not annul- 
led by the change of dispensation. It 
may be proper to remark here that 
the practice of reasoning in this man- 
ner is subservient chiefly to mischiev- 
It is easy enough to 
fancy and give a plausible form to an 
analogy between the premises assum- 
ed and the facts or exigencies of the 
case to be subserved; and to state 
the inference as though it had the au- 
thority of scripture. In this way a 
great part of the corruptions and abu- 
ses, both in and out of the church, 
which: have disgraced the christian 
world for so many ages, have been 
sanctioned. It may suffice to refer 
briefly to some of the more promin- 
entexamples. Among these it occurs to 
me to mention an argument of the an- 
cients for the divine authority of the 
Pope. It runs thus: The Jewish 
church was a perfect pattern of the 
christian church; but the Jewish 
church had a chief Priest with pecul- 
iar prerogatives of office and authori- 
ty. Therefore the christian church 
must have achief Bishop with like 
prerogatives &c. In the same way 
they inferred that the mass is a true 
propitiatory sacrifice ; assuming first 
that the sacrifices in the Jewish 
church were of that nature; and 
next that the Jewish was in this re- 
spect a pattern of the christian church. 
Thus the greatest abominations of 
Papal Rome were rendered plausible. 
It was enough that trespass offerings 
were required by the mosaic ritual, 
to sanction the system of pecuniary 
Hines for sins already committed ; and 
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if this was rignt, why not improve up- 
on it, by granting indulgences and 
discounting them for ready money. 
The pomp and splendour of the pa- 
pal churches, vestinents and ceremo. 
nies were argued by analogy from the 
Jewish temple, sacerdotal garments 
&c. &c. ‘The arguments for the per- 
secution of hereticks—tor punishing 
witches—for the union of civil and 
ecclesiastical power—for the divine 
right of kings—for slavery—for war 
—were drawn by pretended analo- 
gies, from the same source. ‘To these, 
numerous instances of less importance 
might be added. 

It were superfluous to dwell upon 
the mighty influence conferred upon 
principles and dogmas like these, by 
the pretended sanction of the Holy 
Scriptures. The success with which 
this sanction has been applied is 
written upon every page of History, 
sacred and profane; the effects are 
at the present moment widely felt in 
a thousand ways. A complete elu- 
cidation of this subject would furnish 
one of the most instructive and use- 
ful lessons which the history of the 
human mind can possibly afford. 

I pass to the last thing intended in 
this outline, namely, to consider the 
difference between the ancient and the 
present dispensation, with reference 
to ine case of judicial or retributive 
visitations of Divine Providence un- 
der the Theocracy, which I select as 
one of the most familiar, and one in 
relation-to which the fault I have 
pointed out is still very prevalent. 
It is argued that pestilence, for ex- 
ample, is sent upon communities at 
present on the same principle as un- 
der the Theocracy. The apparent 
analogy between the outward dispen- 
sations in the two cases is assumed, 
and the reasoning from it, is extended 
to the causes, the rule of providen- 
tial administration, and the results. 
Facts and inconsistencies, however 
palpable, seem to have little force 
against this kind of logic. The mul- 
titude are content to take all the rest 
for granted if some point of analogy 
can be made out, and some sentence 
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of scripture quoted ; and all the re- 
sources of quackery and gossiping 
are ready to defend conclusions so 
legitimately arrived at. Iam aware 
that in many instances something like 
this ready acquiescence for the mind 
results from a reverence for the Scrip- 
tures, and a willingness to submit to 
their authority; but in most cases I 
have no doubt it is the product of ig- 
norance or indifference. 

It seems necessary here to state 
some particulars respecting the The- 
ocracy. 

1. I have no doubt but that the 
government indicated by this term 
extended from the creation to the in- 
troduction of the gospel. In what 
respects and to what extent it had 
relation to other families and tribes 
than those which were visibly, as 
communities, in covenant with God ; 
and how far, and in what particulars, 
its provisions were impaired by the 
detections of the Jews, especially in 
the later periods of their history, are 
questions which it is not necessary to 
discuss at present. ‘That it commen- 
ced long before the time of Moses,and 
was not abrogated by its Author till 
after the advent of Christ are points 
which T apprehend can be abundant- 
ly established. 

2. The chief peculiarity of this 
Government consisted in this: that 
the Supreme Being was the Chief 
Magistrate, and exercised in his pro- 
videutial administration, the prerog- 
atives beth of moral and civil gov- 
ernor. 

3. All offences consequently, 
whether in matters of opinion or 
practice, whether moral or civil, all 
infractions of the laws, were regard- 
ed and punished under this adminis- 
(ration as sins against the supreme 
civil magistrate. Hence is seen the 
propriety of capital punishment for 
idolatry, witchcraft, breach of the 
sabbath, disrespect of parents, &c. 
we, 

4. ‘This constitution had respect 
‘Oa community as well as to individ- 
uals; in earlier periods, to a family, 
isin the case of Abraham: under 
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Moses, to the people of Israel asa 
nation. Its establishment was mat- 
ter of compact or covenant between 
the Lawgiver and the people; and 
its relations to them as a community 
in distinction from its relations to 
them as individuals,ap pear too plain- 
ly marked to have been mistaken. 
This peculiarity is worthy of special 
notice in reference to our subject. 
The people of Israel as a nation a- 
greed to this constitution, considered 
and adopted all its laws, and solemn- 
ly entered into a covenant with God, 
which pledged their allegiance to 
Him as their civil governor, judge, 
and rewarder. Accordingly in the 
administration of this economy they 
were dealt with in their national, in 
distinction from their individual, ca- 
pacity. ‘The nation, as such, was 
held responsible that certain things 
should, and that certain other things 
should not be done; and was punished 
or rewarded as the event required. 

Now I suppose that all attempts 
to shew that there is any parallel be- 
tween this case and that of any oth- 
er nation in the history of the world 
must undoubtedly fail; that modern 
nations for example, are not known 
to the Divine Government in their 
national capacity, and are not dealt 
with in Providence upon any such 
principles, or to any such ends as the 
Hebrew nation was; and that the 
contrary supposition has been the 
occasion of numberless errors in rea- 
soning from that case to others. Any 
thing short of this conclusion will in- 
volve what T have found one man 
professing to believe, afier giving 
up every thing like argument up- 
on the question, namely, that the 
several nations of the world are at 
present as much under the constitu- 
tion ofa Theocracy as the communi- 
ty of Israel ever was. 

It appears to me a very plain case 
that there is nothing approaching to 
a parallel between this national cov- 
enant, national accountability, and 
national treatment of the Israelites, 
and any other community or society 
of mankind, except in the instance of 
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ened are considered in connection 
with the rewards promised under the 
Theocracy. Both were alike temporal 
in their nature ; but neither the pun- 
ishments nor the rewards are suitable 
or possible in the case of any civil 
government under the christian dis- 
pensation. Many of the transgres- 
sions to be punished, are unknown to 
the civil laws of the present day; aud 
were they known, no nation has the 
power requisite to inflict the punish- 
ments annexed to them. As :o the re- 
wards, it is nu part of the design, and 
is not necessary to the proper ends of 
mere civil government, to bestow 
them. It appears safe therefore to 
infer that a system which comprised 
such rewards and punishments as are 
not either necessary or possible to 
mere civil governments, must have 
had some high and ultimate ref- 
erence like that here suggested. In 
this view the legal sanctions of the 
Jewish economy may teach us the cer- 
tainty and severity of the punishment 
to be inflicted upon the impenitent in 
the world tocome. ‘If he that des- 
pised Moses’ law died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses, of how 
much sorer punishmeut, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy who 


hath trodden under foot the son of 


God, and hath counted the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thiog, and hath 
done despite unto the spirit of grace 
For we Know him jhat hath said, 
vengeance belougeth uuto me, | will 
recompense, saith the Lord.” 

Let it be considered, how many 
things belonging to the Jewish econ- 
omy have, beyond all question, no ex- 
istence in relation to civil govern- 
ments at the present day, and, at the 
same time, that the rewards and pun- 
ishineuts of that economy are not now 
acivaliy experienced, and that the 
serie ions of the gospel are not tempo- 
rai Dut spiritual and eternal, and the 
substanceot what | would urge, can 


hardly fail to be admitted. L. 
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THE institution of this oMice in th. 
christian church, is commonly attri. 
buted to an incident recorded in the 
sixth chapter of the Acts. Com. 
plaint was made to the Apostles, that, 
in the distribution of the common 
Charities of the church, there was a 
neglect of the widows of the Grecian, 
or more properly the Hellenistic 
Jews. On this occasion, the Apos- 
tles directed seven men to be chosen 
totakecharge of this business, in order 
thatthey might themselves be devo. 
ted more entirely to the appropriate 
duties of the evangelical ministry, 
The choice having been made, they 
proceeded solemnly to set apart the 
persons chosen, by prayer and _ the 
imposition of hands. In conformity 
with the object of this appointment, 
the special business of deacons, is sup- 
posed by many to be, “the serving ot 
tables ;” that is, the distribution o! 
the funds of the church, for the reliet 
of poor and afilicted members. 

But that these seven men were in 
fact deacons, in the appropriate sense 
of the word, may be doubted. They 
are no where called deacons. The 
service for which they were appointed 
isindeed expressed by the verb from 
which the name of the office is deri: 
ved: but so also is th. service of bish- 
ops, of Apostles, and of Christ him- 
self. It does not appear that the verb, 
like the noun derived from it, is ever 
used as a term of office; nor that the 
same word would not, inthis instance, 
have been used, had the service been 
designed only far the emergency 
which then existed. Not only are 
these men not called deacons, but 
some of them certainly did hold anoth- 
er and higher office. Philip is called 
an evangelist ; and Stephen, if not 
christian minister in form, was a pub- 
lic teacher of the christian religion. 
That they were ordained to the min!s 
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try of the word on the occasion which 
has been mentioned, is not intimated 
in the record. That they were short- 
ly afterwards ordained to the minis- 
try of it, when the service to which 
they were expressly set apart, was 
found to be so difficult aud arduous, 
as to be incompatible with that min- 
istry, inthe hands of the Apostles, is 
by no means probable. ‘The conclu- 
sion is that they were public teachers 
before. And on the supposition that 
the seven were chosen fora particular 
emergency, and not for a permanent 
office, it might have been proper that 
an evangelist and a christian niinister, 
among others, should have been se- 
lected for the trust; but if a perma- 
nent office was then instituted, and 
an office which all acknowledge to 
have been inferior to that of evangel- 
ists, and other public teachers, it is un- 
accountable that persons who already 
held the greater, should have been 
chosen, and solemnly consecrated to 
the less. 

Another and the principal reason for 
doubt whether these seven, were dea- 
cons, is the different object of their 
appointment, from that which appears 
to have been the main object of this 
office, inthe primitive church. They 
were appointed to serve tables. ‘To 
manage the church-stock with par- 
ticular reference to the disiribution of 
its charities, appears to have beeu the 
exclusive object of their appointment. 
But this does not seem to have been 
the only, nor the principal business 
of deacons. They were helpers of 
the christian ministry, in spiretuad, as 
well as in secular concerns; and far 
more, it is believed, in the former than 
the /atter. 

For this opinion the following reas- 
ons have occurred— 

1. This view of the office accords 
with the order of the Jewisa Syna- 
gogue. It is generally admitted by 
those who are best informed, that the 
Christian church, as to its prioiitive 
offices and modes of worship, was 
modelled after the plan of tie syna- 
gogue. Nothing could have been 
more natural than this. The church 
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was first set up at Jerusalem; the 
Jews, even after their conversion, 
were extremely tenacious of their es- 
tablished usages; and the Apostles 
were careful not to shock their preju- 
dices, byunnecessary violence. Who 
that reads the history of their strifes 
concerning circumcision and the Mo- 
saic ritual, can believe that, had there 
been a sudden departure from the 
plan of their synagogues, in the or- 
ganization of christian assemblies, no 
mention would have been made of a 
compotion among them on that ac- 
count? In the synagogue there were 
two orders of men, officially employ- 
ed in its worships agyicuvaywyor rulers 
prefects of the synagogue, or, accord- 
ing to Prideaux, angels of the church, 
and wumnpetai, subordinate officers, 
or deacons. The ofiice of the tormer 
was to preside in the worship of the 
congregation; that of the latter, ac- 
cording to Schcleusner, was to “peg. 
form inferior duties at the direction of 
the prefects, or presbyters; particu- 
larly to take care of the sacred books, 
and as there might be occasion, to read 
from them.” An instance is men- 
tioned in Luke, where it is said that 
our Saviour having read a passage 
from Isaiah, closed the book, and gave 
it to the vanzerng—the deacon, and 
sat down. In conformity with this 
organization we read of two orders in 
cliristian assemblies—bishops, elders 
or angels of the church; and deacons. 
The office of the former, so far as the 
nature of the different dispensaiions 
would admit, appears to have been 
the same with that of the correspon- 
ding office in the synagogue. it is 
therefore reasonable to suppose ‘hat 
the office of deacons, in respect tu its 
general nature and design was osyje 
the same. | 

The supposition on which this ar. 
gument is fouaded, accounts for the 
silence of the New Testament con- 
cerning the first organization of cbris- 
tian assemblies. We read of the 
Apostles ordaining elders in every 
church, but when, or where, or by 
what means they were first induced 
to this we are not informed: and 
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there is the same silence repecting the 
first appointment ofdeacons, unless the 
doubtful) passage which has been 
mentioned, be taken as an account of 
‘he institution of the office. Admit- 
ling that the established order was 
preserved, we are not at all surpri- 
sed at this. On any other supposi- 
tion, it is wonderful. 

This view of the office accords 
with the qualifications required of 
those who are invested with it. The 
Apostle Paul, in his first epistle to 
Timothy, having mentioned the in- 
dispensable qualifications of a bishop, 
remarks, * Likewise must the dea- 
cons be grave, not double-tongued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy 
of filthy lucre, holding the mystery 
of the faith in a pare conscience. 
And let these also first be proved, 
then let them use the office of a dea- 
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en in private, religious assemblies, 
Such is that which is communicated 
at sick beds, in other scenes of aftlic. 
tion, and in the ordinary occasions 
of christian intercourse. These in- 
deed, are forms of instruction, which 
every member of the church, who 
‘‘holds the mystery of the faith in a 
pure conscience,’ may, and as he 
has opportunity, and in subordina- 
tion to pastoral direction, ought to 
employ; but when this is made the 
special duty of some, by virtue ot 
their office, they may be expected 
to perform it with a freedom, and an 
influence whichthey would not other- 
Wise possess. 

3. This view of the office is sug- 

vested by other passages ot Scripture. 
Aware’ to the statement of the qual- 
ifications for the office which has just 
is the declaration 
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con, being found blameless. Let 
the deacons be the husbands of one 
wife, ruling their children, and their 
own houses well.”” Now what spe- 
cial relation do all these qualifications 
have to the mere distribution ofalms? 
They very nearly resemble those 


‘‘ For they that have used the office 
of a deacon well, purchase to them- 
selves a good degree and great bold- 
ness in the faith which is in Christ Je- 
sus.’ This is generally interpreted 
of their advancement towards the 
higher office of pastors or evangelists. 
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which in the same chapter are requl- 
red in a bishop. In most particu- 
lars they are the same: and it may be 
reasonably interred that the ends for 
which they are required, are toa cer- 
tain extent, the same. Particularly 
the reason why deacons must “ hold 
the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience,’—that is, must be well 
acquainted with the doctrines of the 
Gospel, honestly attached to them, 
and habitually consistent in their con- 
duct, would seem to be, in some 
measure, the same with that on ac- 
count of which this is required in 
bishops :—and in them, this is requi- 
red, ** that they may be able to exhort 
and convince gain-sayers.” ‘There 
is undoubtedly no warrant given in 
the Scriptures, for deacons to preach. 
But there is much religious instrue- 
tion of great importance, which is re- 


and of their promptitude in explain- 
ing and defending the faith of the 
gospel. In an age when none were 
regularly educated for the pastora! 
ofice, but ministers were selected 
from the most established and best 
qualified believers, this would have 
been naturally said, if the office o! 
deacons had a special relation to the 
duties of the ministry ; but if it rela- 
ted to secular concerns only, it | 
difficult to see with what propriety 
these commendations are given to it. 
Again, it issaid of Pauland Barnabas. 
when they went out, after solemn ordi- 
nation, tothe Gentiles, that they had 
John to their minister—their Lapeer nc 
—the same word which denoted the 
subordinate officer of the synagogue. 
The John whose surname was Mark, 
not the Apostle John, is here meant: 
and he seems to have accompanied 
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Paul and Barnabas, for the purpose 
of performing such services in aid 0! 
their great work, as he was capable 
of, and with the view. it may be sup 


mote from preaching, in the official 
sense of the word. Such is the in- 
struction styled appropriately, cate- 
chetical. Such isthat whichis giy- 
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vosed. of his being gradually introdu- 
ced to the work of preaching the gos- 
el. Again—to no office but this can 
we refer that which, according to the 
Apostle Paul, God established in 
the church under the name ot ‘‘helps.” 
‘¢God hath set some in the church, 
first Apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that miracles, 
then gifts of healing, helps, govern- 
— diversities of tongues. 
The same view of the office is 
— us in the early history of the 
church. ‘* Ancient Ecclesiastical 
writers style Deacons manesters of the 
mysteries of Christ—of the Episco- 
pate—and of the Church. They at- 
tended the presbyters in the sacra- 
mental service; received the offer- 
ings of the people, visited the sick, 
and in some churches read the gos- 
pel both before and after the commun- 
ton service; andin certain cases ad- 
ministered baptism!’* That all 
these services properly belonged to 
the office need not to be urged ; that 
deacons performed them inthe gen- 
eral character of assistants to the pas- 
tors of the churches, and that this 
was understood to be the distinctive 
nature of their office, we may reason- 
ably conclude. 
5. The state of the church de- 
mands that some persons perform 
the duties, which according to this 
view belong to the office of deacons. 
Of this we “need no other proof than 
the fact, that even those churches 
wuich in theory attribute no service 
appropriately to the office but the 
management of its funds, do in prac- 
tice attach to it various other servi- 
ces, of a more spiritual character. 
Ifthe ministers of one of those church- 
es be absent, or infirm, and the sick 
are to be visited and prayed with, 
funerals to be attended, serious in- 
quirers to be directed; occasional 
religious meetings to be held, or the 
solemnities of public worship to be 
conducted—it is considered especial- 
ly incumbent on the deacons of the 
church, to perform these offices. 


*Dwight’s Theology. 
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There are also seasons in which no 
minister of the Gospel, however vig- 
orous and active, can perform all 
those services, which ‘the further- 
ance of the Gospel’ among the peo- 
ple of his charge, demands, and in 
Which he may receive important aid 
from intelligent, exemplary, and de- 
voted members of the church. And 
what the state of the church so evi- 
dently demands, may reasonably be 
supposed to belong to the office of 
‘** helps” which the Scriptures recog- 
nize. 

With these views of the nature 
and design of this office, it is impor- 
tant to remark, that whether the ap- 
pointment of the seven at Jerusalem, 
were the institution of the office or 
not, itis a duty unquestionably be- 
longing to it, to distribute the alms 
of the church to its suffering mem- 
bers. No church can exemplify the 
principles of the Gospel, or do jus- 
tice to its profession in the eyes of 
the world, or discharge its obliga- 
tions to Christ and his members, 
without providing for the wants of the 
poor belonging to its communion. 
The directions of the Apostle to Tim- 
othy concerning the reception of 
widows into the number of the poor, 
clearly recognize this obligation; 
nor can any provision of the ciel 
state on this subject release the 
church ; for no such provision ever 
has afforded, or ever can afford, to 
the afflicted, all those comtorts and 
kind attentions which love demands 
in behalf of * the household of faith.’ 
Those other services which = are 
commonly attached to the office, 
appear at the same time equally 
to belong to it. In providing the sac- 
ramental elements, and distributing 
them to communicants, deacons act 
officially, as assistants to ministers, 
from whom, in the name of Christ, 
the sacred memorials are received. 
In conducting various religious meet- 
ings under the direction of their pas- 
tors; in leading the public worship 
of the congregation when occasion 
requires; in consulting with pastors 
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respecting the state of the people of 
their charge, their errors, dangers, 
wants and distresses, and in doing 
what lies in their power and belongs 
to their sphere, to rectify those er- 
rors, remove those dangers, supply 
those wants, and relieve those dis- 
tresses; and generally, in perform- 
ing those duties which may leave the 
ministers of the Gospel as much time 
as circumstances may permit, for the 
Ministration of the word, they act 
legitimately as ‘helps’ which God 
hath set in the church. 

Some divines have supposed it to 
be important and even necessary that 
deacons be ordained by imposition 
of hands. The obligation of this 
ceremony has very naturally been 
inferred from the use_of it iv the con- 
secration of the seven at Jerusalem. 
But it being doubtful whether they 
were in fact deacons, and there be- 
ing no other record either in the 
Scriptures or in the history of the 
primitive church, of the use of this 
ceremony in*the ordination of church 
officers except elders, the necessity 
of it in other cases may be question- 
ed. Even were it capable of proof 
that the use of it in the case of dea- 
cons is sanctioned by Apostolic ex- 
ample, the necessity of it in order to 
the validity of induction to the office, 
could not be inferred. It is at the 
most a sign—a mere circumstance of 
induction, which, though it were 
wrong to omit it, could not be es- 
sential to the induction itself. That 
persons chosen to the office of dea- 
cons should be formally inducted, can 
scarcely be doubted; but that the 
imposition of hands is an essential, 
or even an authorized ceremony, in 
their induction, it would be difficult 
to prove. 

It is far more important that both 
those who hold the office and the 
churches in which they exercise it, 
understand and faithfully perform 
the reciprocal duties which it in- 
volves. - Let the members of our 
churches, when called to select one 
of their number for this office, pro- 
ceed with deliberation and prayer- 


{May, 


fulness, by the rule which the Apos- 
tle has giver them: and having made 
their choice in a manner which the 

believe is approved of God, let the 
ofice be ever honourable in their es- 
teem. Regarding it as an office con- 
stituted by the Lord Jesus Christ 
for the order and perfection of the 
Church, let them give no counte- 
nance to those profane persons who 
would treat it with levity. It zs not, 
I hope it never well be, an object of 
worldly ambition. <A very different 
lesson has our Lord taught us re- 
specting every distinction in his 
kingdom. ‘* He that is greatest 
amongst you,’ said he, ‘let him be as 
the younger, and he that is chief, as 
he that doth serve. Iam among you 
as he that serveth.’ Yet any office 
in his kingdom demands respect: 
and he who treats it with contempt, 
will at last receive from him the ap- 
palling rebuke, ‘ Inasmuchas ye did 
it unto one of the least of these, ye 
did it unto me.’ H.R. 


The influence of false maxims on re- 
ligious conduct. 


A SERMON. 


Math. xv. 6. ‘Thus have ye made 
the commandment of God of none 
effect by your tradition. 


Tue Scribes and Pharisees are 
here reproved for setting aside the 
authority of God by certain tradi- 
tions of human origin. With the aid 
of these traditions, they found it an 
easy matter to accommodate the doc- 
trines of the bible to their pre-con- 
ceived notions, and its duties, to the 
feelings of their depraved hearts. 
One of their traditional maxims was 
—‘ An eye for an eye, and a_ tooth 
for a tooth.’ This maxim annulled 
the command, ‘Resist not evil;’ 
and justified a spirit of recrimination 
and revenge. Another was—‘ Thou 
shalt Jove thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy.’ This maxim annul- 
led the law of benevolence, and re- 
duced the whole system of moral 
duties to a system of unmixed sel- 
fishness. In the verses preceding 
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the text, we have another specimen 
of the skill with which these Phari- 
sees explained away the truth of 
God. ‘The law commands, ‘thoushalt 
honour thy father and thy mother; 
and he that curseth father or mother 
let him die the death.’ This com- 
mand they made of none effect by a 
certain tradition of theirs,which freed 
every child from obligation to his 
arents, who should say to them, It 
is a gift by whatsoever thou mightest 
be profited by me.’ ‘Thus,’ says our 
Saviour, ‘ ye have made the com- 
mandment of God of none effect by 
your tradition.’ 
" Now it cannot be doubted that 
there are, at the present day, many 
who are habitually guilty of the sin 
which is here charged upon the 
Scribes and Pharisees. With the 
admission upon their lips, that the 
bible is the word of God, they prac- 
tically deny its authority. Instead 
of yielding to the decisions of reve- 
lation, they attach a paramount Im- 
portance to certain Maxims, recelv- 
ed from tradition or favored by their 
own imagination. The maxims in 
question are not the result of careful 
reflection and study ; but are embra- 
ced as a kind of convenient com- 
mon-place arguments, by which to 
nullity the claims of the bible ; to 
pacify conscience and smooth the 
way of transgression. 

The design ot the following dis- 
course is to point out and examine a 
lew of these traditions or maxims. 

1. ‘lhe first I shall notice is this: 
Vhat every body believes and doves, 
must be right. ‘The meaning of this 
maxim is, that the example of the 
Multitude, both in faith and practice, 
may safely be imitated. That this 
is a maxim generally adopted and 
extensively acted upon, no acurate 
observer of human character can, for 
4moment, doubt. There is in eve- 
ty community a standard of senti- 
tent and practice, differing, it may 
be, widely from the standard of the 
Bible, to which, nevertheless, the 
great mass of the population deem it 
Perfectly safe and right to conform. 


A Sermon from Matth. xv. 6. 
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The law of custom is much more gen- 
erally obeyed than the law of God. 
Let any practice, however sinful, be- 
come common and fashionable, and 
very few think of calling in question 
its correctness. The bare fact that 
it is the practice of the multitude re- 
moves all suspicion of its being wrong 
and stamps it with the seal of virtue. 

But the standard of this world’s 
morality, and of this world’s theolo- 
ogy is, 1t should be remembered, 
wretchedly defective. It is the stan- 
dard of a world in revolt from God, 
and accommodated to the wayward 
desires of men desperately wicked. 
However safe it may be to foliow the 
multitude in matters of a worldly na- 
ture, it is certainly neither safe nor 
right to follow them in the high con- 
cerns of eternity. Jesus Christ has 
declared, that ‘what is highly esteem- 
ed among men is an abomination in 
the sight ot God’—-that the ‘road trav- 
elled by the many is the broad road 
to death’—that ‘all who will be his 
disciples must take up the cross,’ 
come out from the world and be sep- 
arated from them by acting from 
higher principles and far nobler ends. 

Were the multitude a safe guide 
in matters of religion, these declara- 
tions would be without meaning. 
The fact is, the men of this world, 
having cast off their allegiance to 
God, are daily seeking out many in- 
ventions and delight only in the 
ways of transgression. They: love 
darkness rather than light, and are 
better pleased with any system of 
false religion than the true. To im- 
itate their example, therefore, or to 
believe their sentiments, is the sure 
way to destruction. Whatever of a 
a religious nature is popular among 
the wicked, ought for that very rea- 
son, to be regarded with suspicion 
and induce us rather to avoid than 
imitate it. Estrangement from God 
and resistance of his authority are 
popular in this world; is itsafe there- 
fore to imitate them? Impenitence 


and unbelief are characteristic of the 
multitude, are they a safe guide in 
Are the general cus- 


this respect? 
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toms and maxims of the world such 
as will bear the test of the inspired 
rule? Such as are fitted to honour 
God and prepare men for heaven? 
Far, very far from this. They are 
stamped with the dark mark of God’s 
disapprobation and will assuredly 
prove the ruin of all who are govern- 
ed bythem. ‘That they are the cus- 
toms and maxims of the multitude 
does not alter their character; nor 
will this circumstance prevent the 
displeasure of God trom falling on 
those who adopt them. The guilt 
of sin is not diminished by its com- 
monness ; nor is the danger of trans- 
gressors lessened by the fact that 
they compose the multitude. God 
is as able and as disposed to punish 
a world of sinners as one sinner; and 
since at the judgment day, each one 
must answer for himself; it becomes 
each one now to inquire, whether 
the course he is pursuing is such as 
will secure for him the approbation 
of his judge. On the great day of 
account, my friends, the inquiry will 
be, not whether we have followed 
the multitude, but whether we have 
followed Christ; not whether we 
have «beyed the customs and max- 
ims of the world, but whether we 
have obeyed the commands of God; 
not whether we have so shaped our 
sentiments and conduct as to please 
men, but whether we have so come 
out from the world and served the 
Lord Jesus Christ as to be worthy of 
being acknowledged and treated as 
his disciples. Upon the decision of 
these questions will depend our eter- 
nal destiny. 

2. If we do as well as we can, God 
will certainly pardon and accept us. 
This maxim is adopted by that class 
of men especially, who have very 
little sensibility to divine things— 
who, through hardness of heart and 
obtuseness of conscience, are igno- 
rant both of the extent of the divine 
law, and of their own corruptions. 
Speak to those men of a judgment 
to come, and they quiet their souls 
by saying, ‘we aim to do as well as 
we can; and though in some cases 


we have erred and come short of oy; 
duty, yet we always meant well, and 
are sure that God will overlook oy 
occasional weaknesses and imperfec. 
tions.” And truly it is distressing 
to hear with how much complacency 
this language is often repeated by 
men of hardened iniquity and con. 
firmed impenitence ; by men who 
never open their lips in prayer and 
live in the habitual neglect of all the 
duties of religion. Of all men on 
earth, these are the most ready to 
smooth over their sins with the soft 
name of failings or weaknesses, and 
to rest their salvation on the maxim. 
‘it we do as well as we can, Goi 
will approve and accept us.’ 
Now I do not call in question the 
correctness of the maxim, but the 
application of it. Doubtless, if a 
man serves God to the full extent of 
his ability, he will be accepted ot 
him. But who among you does this? 
Can any one of you say, that to the 
extent of your power, you have en- 
deavored to obey the commands of 
God? Have you not often neglect- 
ed, voluntarily neglected, what you 
knew was duty, and done what you 
knew was wrong? Are you not, every 
day, guilty of doing this? Is it doing 
as well as you can, to pass, day atte: 
day, and week after week, withou! 
spending an half bour in reflecting 
upon your relations to God and youl 
prospects for eternity? Is it doing 
as well as you can, to neglect the 
daily study of your bible: to lic 
down and rise up, surrounded with 
the blessings of heaven, and yet no! 
acknowledge the hand of God in be- 
stowing them? Is it doing as wel 
as you can, to remain impenitent anc 
unbelieving ; to cast off fear and re- 
strain prayer before God, to turn 4 
deaf ear to the calls of the gospel, 
and in your attention to the things 0! 
the world, forget the things of etet- 
nity and make no provision for youl 
immortal welfare ? These things yo! 
may call failings, or weaknesses: 
but God calls them sins; and has de- 
clared that those who do such thing: 
shall never see life. You may p2! 
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‘iate and excuse them as proceeding 
from the frailty of buman nature, 
hut God writes against them the sen- 
‘ence of condemnation, as proceed- 
ing from a heart ‘deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked. , 
Now if what you call ‘doing as well 
as you can,’ is in fact rebellion a- 
gainst God, it becomes a serious 1n- 
quiry whether you can safely rest 
upon it for acceptance with foak 
Will the final judge accept of you 
alleged weakness, in place of the 
righteousness of Christ? or your pro- 
sessed endeavour to do as well as you 
can, instead of actual compliance 
with his terms of salvation? Is it 
reasonable to expect that God will 
set aside both his law and Gospel to 
make room for what you please to 
call ‘doing as well as you can?’ 
God has certainly a right to pre- 
scribe his own terms of reconcilia- 
tion; he has prescribed them, It is 
impious presumption therefore to 
think of setting these terms aside by 
maxims of our own forming; and in- 
:tead of repentance and faith which 
he does command, offer to him, as a 
cround of acceptance an alleged im- 
perfection and weakness which he 
does not command. 

8. Though the Bible is a commu- 
nication from heaven, we may form 
vur own opinions and act indepe n- 
dently of its authority. fany one 
doubts whether this principle 1s re- 


ceived by any considerable class of 


men, | must request him to suspend 
nis judgment till he hears my rea- 
sons. There are probably very few 
inour christian asserablies who would 
not be shocked, were they to be 
charged with rejecting the Bible 

You doubtless admit it to be a reve- 
lation from God; and you say that 
it is the only sufficient rule of faith 
and practice. But the question we 
have to propose is, are your faith 
and practice regulated by that rule ? 

ls your belief in the divine autheri- 
ty of the Bible of such a deep, prac- 
tical character, as to induce you to 
conform your sentiments and actions 
O its infallible standard? Have the 


_ 
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religious opinions you now entertain 
been derived from a candid and 
prayerful examination of the Scrip- 
tures, or have they been received 
from tradition, and adopted because 
they were found to suit your conven- 
ience ? Is it enough to settle every 
question of doctrine and duty, to 
shew you a ‘thus saith the Lord’ ap- 
pended to it; oris it the better and 
more common way for you to settle 
such questions by saying, ‘ this is 
my sentiment and my way of think- 
ing.” When you open the Bible to 
read its sacred words, do you feel 
that God is speaking to you, and do 
you come to this exercise with a dis- 
position to bow tu the supremacy of 
divine truth. Think not that these 
questions are impertinent ; for be as- 
sured, it is no uncommon thing to 
find men who with the admission up- 
on their lips that the Bible is the 
word of God, shew no more respect 
for its authority than for a volume 
of legendary tales. The fashion of 
the day may perhaps induce them to 
ornament their library with a bible, 
bound and lettered in the highest 
style of elegance ; and there, as if it 
were too sacred for common use, it 
is left to lie unopened and unread. 
It has just as much to do in forming 
their opinions and regulating thei: 
conduct, as if it were written in a1 

unknown tongue, or closed with « 
seal which it were death to break. 
And yet, it were wrong to conclude 
that these men have not made up 
their minds on the subject of reli- 
gion. ‘Though the record of heaven 
by which alone benighted mortals 
can be guided into the truth, has 
lain by them utterly unheeded, yet 
have they their system of theology, 

and are as ready as the most labori- 
ous student of the bible, to pronounce 
respecting the char acter and ways of 
God, and respecting the characte1 
and prospects of man. They de. 
cide, when need be, about what is 
true and what is false, what is right 
and what is wrong, with as much 
promptness, as if they had pene all 
their days in deriving wisdom from 
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the fountain of light. And thus it 
is, that, in this christian land, we are 
pained with the sight of men, ac- 
knowledging that God is speaking to 
them in his word and yet refusing to 
hear—of men admitting the divine 
authority of the Bible, and yet con- 
tented to pass it by unstudied, and 
to substitute for its sublime and sanc- 
tifying truths, notions of their own 
forming. Oh! how dreadful the dis- 
may and terror which will at last 
overwhelm those who thus trifle with 
the word of God. At the bar of judg- 
ment it will not be what we may 
have thought was right andtrue, that 
will stand; but what God has said is 
right and true. If our characters 
shall have been formed according to 
the inspired rule, we shall be accept- 
ed; if according to our own self- 
formed standard, we shall be reject- 
ed and utterly ruined. 

4. God is a merciful God, and 
‘willnot be severe upon our weak- 
nesses,’ but in kindness pass by our 
infirmities. This vague and indefi- 
nite apprehension of divine mercy, 
is the chief source of that ease and 
quietness of soul, under which an 
alienated world are speeding their 
thoughtless way to the bar of an of- 
fended God. It is admitted in gen- 
eral terms, that we are not faultless 
in the sight of God. ‘It is readily 
allowed, that we have our infirmities;’ 
and then to make all right and secure 
and comfortable, the sentiment with 
which they bring the matter round 
again, is that ‘though we have our in- 
firmities, God isa merciful God, and 
he will overlook them.’ 

Now I wish not to lower your 
ideas of the mercy of God. But 
I do wish to impress it on your 
minds, that the mercy of God does 
not render him indifferent to the con- 
duct of his creatures. It does not 
disrobe him of his justice, nor of his 
truth, nor of his holiness. It does 
not annihilate his hatred of sin, nor 
his disposition to punish the sinner. 
The mercy of God is not an attribute 
that destroys the other attributes of 
the Deity. It is exercised in har- 
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mony with all the perfections of his 
character, and In consistency with the 
principles of moral government. Its 
offers are made to you in a certain 
way ; and in that way only can you 
receive its overtures of pardon and 
salvation. God is indeed a mercify! 
God ; but it is only in Christ Jesus, 
that he issotothe sinner. He offers 
you pardon, but you are to receive j; 
on the conditions which he has pre. 
scribed; these are repentance for sin 
and faithin Christ; and to teach you 
that you are not to rely on his general 
mercy for acceptance, he tells you 
his ‘wrath abideth on all who have 
not the Son.’ If then Christ is the 
medium through which God is pleas- 
ed to offer mercy to sinners, what is 
it but to reject that mercy, to refuse 
to accept itin the way in which it is 
offered ? Ii being the subject of re. 
pentance and faith is made the con. 
sideration of eternal life, what have 
they to expect but eternal death, who 
neglect to repent and believe? Look 
unio God through Christ Jesus, and 
vour sins shall be blotted out, and an 
inheritance in heaven made sire to you. 
But look unto him without repen- 
tance, or regard to the Saviour, and 
youwill find hima ‘ consuming fire.’ 
5. It is never too late to sepent. 
Those who adopt this maxim admi' 
the necessity oi repentance as a con- 
dition of satvation; but presuming 
on the forbearance of God, and the 
continuance of life, they imagine that 
it is a work which may safely be de- 
layed, and as easily attended to a! 
some future time as at the present. 
But, my friends, we read of suck 
a thing as the patience and forbear- 
ance of God becoming weary, of ‘at 
accepted time,’ of ‘a day of salva- 
tion;’ of ‘the harvest being past 
and the summer ended;’ of ‘ sinners 
being so forsaken of God as that they 
find no plice of repentance though 
they seek it carefully with teals, 
of their ‘having strong delusioB 
sent upon them, that they should 
believe a lie and be damned because 
they believed not the truth, but 
had pleasure in unrighteousness. 
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This language should shake the con- 
fidence of the delaying sinner, and 
well fill him with apprehension. It 
implies that the opportunities which 
men enjoy for obtaining salvation, 
have an appointed limit and may sud- 
denly be taken from them—that 
there are certain periods of life when 
the divine mercy may be sought and 
found ; but beyond which it is sought 
in vain. It may then, even in this 
life, be too late torepent. It may be 
too late when long continuance in 
sin shall have hardened the heart and 
seared the conscience, and rendered 
you insensible to the things of eter- 
nity. Itmay be too late when warn- 
ings and exhortations, by being often 
repeated and as often resisted, shall 
have lost their power to aifect you, 
and fall upon your ear as an idle un- 
meaning tale. It may be too late 
when sabbaths, and sermons, and 
prayers shall have no other effect than 
to increase your stupidity, and 
throw you into a deeper slumber. 
[t will be too late, when, after having 
been awakened again and again; and 
again and again, relapsed into sin, 
you shall have grieved the spirit of 
God utterly to forsake you, and to 
give you over to blindness of mind 
and hardness of heart. It will be too 
late when sickness shall suddenly 
seize upon you, consume your 
strength, extinguish the light of reas- 
on, and lay you upon the bed of de- 
lirlum and death. It will be for- 
ever too late when you shall be cai- 
led into the presence of your Judge, 
and hear from Him the irreversible 
sentence—‘ He that is filthy, let him 
be filthy still.?. Then you will cry, 
but no voice of mercy respond ; then 
amid the terrors of a dissolving world, 
you will call to the rocks and moun- 
tains to tall on you, and to hide you 
irom the face of him that sitteth on 
the throne and from the wrath of the 
Lamb. For the great day of his 
wrath will come, and who shall be 
able to stand ! 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
Exposition of 1 Cor. xi. 10. 


For this cause ought the woman 
to have power on her head, because 
of the angels. 


The difficulties in which this pas- 
sage is involved are not perhaps of 
the most formidable character, nor 
have they such an influence upon 
any doctrine or duty of the Scrip- 
tures, as is likely to affect materially 
either the faith or practice of men. 
But they are of sufficient magnitude 
to have occasioned a great variety of 
unsatisfactory criticisms, even from 
the highest and most respectable au- 
thorities in the department of sacred 
literature, and to justify another at- 
tempt, however humble, to remove 
them. The principal difficulty lies 
in the last clause of the text, ‘* be- 
cause of the angels.”” Some of the 
more important explanations which 
have been proposed, will now be ex- 
amined; and by subjecting them to 
the test of acknowledged rules of in- 
terpretation, we may ascertain their 
correctness or incorrectness. 

Scott observes, that ** many con- 


jectures have been formed concern- 


ing the meaning of the expression 
abovementioned ; but probably the 
Apostle referred to the presence of 
holy angels, as spectators, or even in 
some respects as joint worshippers 
with believers in the public assem- 
blies : which therefore ought to be 
regulated with the most exact pro- 
priety, that those heavenly worship- 
pers might not witness any thing un- 
becoming so holy an occasion.” It 
is, | believe, universally supposed, 
that the object of the Apostle in the 
context, is to give some instructions 
to the Corinthians respecting propri- 
ety of conduct in their assemblies for 
religious worship. Custom had es- 
tablished, and propriety sanctioned, 
the practice among women, of being 
covered by wearing veils, in all their 
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public meetings for devotion. This 
commendable practice, Scott suppo- 
ses the Apostle to enfurce by the 
consideration of the * presence of ho- 
ly angels.”’ But there does not ap- 
pear to be any very peculiar force in 
this motive; because, if his object was 
to inculcate propriety of conduct, by 
reminding them that they were under 
the inspection of superior beings, the 
most natural, and by far the most 
weighty consideration of that nature, 
would be the presence of Oue, who 
is infinitely higher than angels, aud 
among whose attributes Is omni- 
science. If Paul had in his mind a 
motive of that kind, he would not 
have sacrificed his usual felicity in 
the selection of the most pertinent and 
powerful arguments, by substituting 
in rather an unnatural manner, one 
which is comparatively feeble, for 
one which is awfully appalling. 
‘These reasons induce me to conclude 
that Scott’s opinion cannot be cor- 
rect. 

The views of Doddridge are simi- 
lar to those of Scott, and liable to 
similar objections. 

The opinion of Macknight, who 
follows Whitby, is, in my view, re- 
moved still further from the truth. 
He supposes that evel angels are in- 
tended by the texts;—that as Eve 
was tempted by them to eat the for- 
bidden fruit, she and her daugiters 
were punished for that sin by being 
put in subjection to their husbands 5 
so the Apostle enjoins the wearing of 
a veil as a token of their subjection, 
and as a memento of their frailty. 
This exposition is too far fetched, 
and carries with it too little of the 
instantaneous conviction, which the 
mind delights always to find, and 
which leaves no room for doubt. 

Other critics of considerable emin- 
ence have conjectured, that by the 
‘angels’ must be intended the bishops 
or messengers, who are denominated 
in the Apocalypse, the angels of the 
churches. It is conceded that the 
original term (ayyéAog ) may be trans- 
lated bishop or messenger. But if 
we give this translation to the phrase 


under consideration, we render jt 
destitute of that force, which is one 
grand peculiarity in the style of this 
Apostle. If decency and propriety 
dictated the wearing of a veil by fe. 
males in all christian assemblies, 
when only Jay members of the churck; 
were present, it does not seem that 
the practice receives any very impor- 
tant additional enforcement from 
the occasional presence of min- 
isters or messengers. It was doubt- 
less Incumbent on them to show all 
due respect to the ministers ot the 
gospel ; but covering their heads 
with a veil, if it be considered simply 
as a token of respect to ministers, 
loses all its peculiar force, because 
they were accustomed to cover their 
heads in the presence of private mem- 
bers of the church. 

A writer in the Christian Obser- 
ver supposes the Apostle ‘ enforces 
obedience to the practice of wearing 
veils from the consideration of the 
sad effects, which resulted from a 
principle of revolt among the heaven- 
ly intelligences ;”’ and presents their 
example of disobedience “to the will 
and order of God as a warning to the 
churches.” This interpretation, it 
appears to me, can never be admit- 
ted, unless we abandon the funda- 
mental principles of interpretation. 
It is so artificial and so far-fetched, 
and has so little natural obvious con- 
nexion with the subject under dis- 
cussion, that it appears almost im- 
possible that such an idea should be 
introduced, even in the capacity o! 
an illustration, and much more as at 
example in terrorem. 

What then is the true meaning o! 
the phrase under consideration : 
‘¢ For this cause ought the woman to 
have power on her head, because oj 
the angels ;’’—because of the spies, 
which the heathen used to send into 
the christian assemblies for the pur- 
pose of watching their conduct, and 
of finding occasion to speak reproach- 
fully of the religion of Christ. It 1s 
well known, that in the early ages 0! 
the christian church, the disciples 
and others were accustomed to mec! 
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‘n secret “for fear of the Jews ;” 
that they were accused by the hea- 
then around them of assembling for 
lascivious purposes ; and that the en- 
emies of Christianity used to send 
spies into their meetings for worship, 
to watch their conduct. ‘The Apos- 
ile therefore enjoins upon the Corin- 
thian women the propriety and im- 

ortance of wearing veils, (which, 
indeed was their common practice 
whenever they appeared in public,) 
that they may appear with accustom- 
ed modesty, and give no occasion for 
reproach. ‘This very simple exposi- 
tion throws great importance and 
force into the recommendations of the 
Apostle.—That the word ayyerog 
sometimes signifies a spy, and that 
that is its meaning in the text, is sup- 
ported by the authority of Heuman- 
nus, Schleusner, Rosenmuller, Koppe 
and Pott. Their testimony in favor 
of such an use of the word is confirm- 
ed by the Apostle James. ‘ Like- 
wise also,’ he asks, ‘was not Rahab, 
the harlot, justified by works, when 
she received the messengers, (ayys- 
Aous,) and had sent them out another 
way?” This has reference to the 
spies which Joshua sent into the land 
of Canaan. The author of the Epis- 
‘le to the Hebrews, xi. 31., affords 
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addditional confirmation of this ex- 
egesis. ‘ By taith the harlot Rahab 
perished not with them that believed 
not, when she had received the spies 
(xaracxoroug) with peace.” ‘That 
these terms in the original are paral- 
lel and convertible, is evident from 
the fact, that they both necessarily 
refer to the spies sent by Joshua, and 
also from the consideration, that some 
versions of the text in James read 
ayyedous, and some xaracxirous. ‘The 
Hebrew word in Josliua, vi. 17, 25, 
which is translated messengers or 
spies, Schleusner remarks, is parallel 
in its meaning to ayryerous in James 
and in the passage we have consid- 
ered. ‘This translation renders the 
argument of the Apostle Paul pecul- 
larly apprepriate and convincing, and 
appears entirely to remove the dif- 
ficulty under which it has labored. 
For this exposition, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, | cannot claim the merit of ori- 
ginality, but [ hope it has the merit of 
truth. So far as I understand the 
principles of sacred criticism, it is 
simple, natural, and forcible, and 
eminently consonant with the char- 
acter of the times in which the epis- 
tle containing the passage was writ- 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


Why are not Ministers more elo- 
quent 2 


Ir is by over-looking and yielding 
oeach others weaknesses, that men 
ot all classes are able to live togeth- 
er with comfort. While all have 
‘aults, —by the peculiarity of their sit- 
ations, the faults of some are more 
©xposed than those of others. Among 
these, are the persons who sustain 
the office of ministers of Christ. No 
characters are considered so entirely 
the property of the public, as those 
of this class of men. ‘The commu- 
Nity is so well instructed on the sub- 





ject of religious character, that eve- 
ry look, every word, and almost ev- 
ery thought of a minister is as nar- 
rowly watched as if each one ima- 
gined he was adding an excellence 
to his own character, every time he 
discovered the shadow of an imper- 
fection in that of his minister. [am 
not now speaking of him who makes 
the ministerial profession the subject 
of his sneers of bitterness and scurril- 
ity ; but there seems to be a growing 
propensity in our country to criticise 
with the utmost severity, every ac- 
tion of a minister, and an eagerness 
to ‘‘ throw the first stone,”’ that it may 
be shown incontrovertibly how ma- 
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ny among us are * without sin.” I 
am aware that ministers are men ; 
and have the weaknesses insepara- 
ble from humanity. It is for this 
reason that they should be treated 
like men; and it is for this last rea- 
son that I bring forward the subject 
of the present remarks. I have of- 
ten, especially of late, heard the 
question put with great emphasis, 
‘why are not ministers more elo- 
quent.” I propose to remark briefly 
on this question, by noticing, 

I. The obstacles to Pulpit elo- 

uence; and considering 

Il. The best means of overcoming 
these obstacles. 

No one, who visits our congrega- 
tions, and notices the often dull and 
apparently heartless manner in which 
the sermon is read, while at the same 
time he is constrained to believe the 
preacher to be a good man and one 
who truly feels for the salvation of 
his people, can for a moment doubt 
the existence of real difficulties in 
the acquisition of pulpit eloquence. 
Many have censured their pastor for 
his want of animation in the pulpit, 
when, if they knew all these difficul- 
ties, would be more disposed to pity 
and pray for him. Much of this 
censure has arisen in consequence 
of ignorance—much from a want of 
consideration. Among the obstacles 
in the way of acquiring eloquence in 
our ministers. | mention, 

1. The triteness of the subject. 
No passion has more influence upon 
man, than a desire of novelty. This 
passion is so universal, and so greedy 
of satisfaction, that as long as there 
is so wide a field for its gratification 
as the world of letters affords, it will 
be difficult to engage the attention by 
subjects that are trite. Religion, the 
most ancient of all subjects, has been 
exhibited and urged in every pos- 
sible shade of light, till its history 
and peculiarities seem identified with 
our ordinary thoughts. The preacher 
reflects that his audience are famil- 
lar witb every truth he can advance, 
and that most of them are unable to 
remember the time when their pa- 
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rents first took them by the hand 
and led them up to the house of God, 
or first explained to them the words 
of eternal life. The reflection that 
he is treading the same ground over 
which he and his predecessors have 
repeatedly passed; that for ten, 
twenty, or even forty years, his peo- 
ple have listened to the same voice, 
in the same place, on the same sub- 
ject, as often as the Sabbath return- 
ed, checks almost every burst of feel- 
ing and animation. His soul may at 
times be penetrated and kindled as 
he thinks of the account he is one 
day to render to his God, yet the 
triteness of his subject freezes the 
seeds of eloquence which were plant- 
ed in his bosom. His soul might 
originally have been the fountain of 
feeling and love, but a thread-bare 
subject, and the rubbish of halfa cen- 
tury have choaked up its overflow- 
ings. Ina country where all know 
their duty, where all are enlightened, 
it will readily be seen, that very lit- 
tle which is really new can be offer- 
edon the great practical duties of re- 
ligion, and consequently, that there 
is less room for eloquence. 

2. Want of time to prepare for 
the pulpit. The day has now arr 
ved, when almost all denominations 
of christians are convinced that a 
minister cannot preach for years in 
succession, with any great degree ol 
usefulness, without a good education, 
and the reservation of a considera- 
ble portion of his time for the duties 
of his study. Most people have very 
inadequate notions of the quantity ol 
labour which is really necessary for 
a proper preparation for the pulpit; 
and of the number of interruptions 
to this preparation. ‘The great cry 
in our day is for action. A mil- 
ister must now spend much time 10 
preparing himself for weekly con- 
ferences, in visiting the sick and dy- 
ing, in attending funerals, and dis- 
charging other parochial duties.— 
Amid ail this multiplicity of avoca- 
tions, the time that can be allotted 
to a preparation for the pulpit, must 
be very small, as occasional and ac 
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cidental duties often occupy almost 
the whole of the time. Hence we 
often see ministers hurried towards 
the close of the week, and obliged 
to come before their people with a 
a preparation that sets even the ap- 
pearance of eloquence at defiance. 
Add to this occasional ill health, the 
situation of their families, and the 
dire necessity under which many are 
laid to spend that time in secular 
employments in order to obtain their 
bread, which ought to be devoted to 
study. I would not.say that the calls 
upon the time of a minister, except 
in the last instance, are more fre- 
quent than necessary; but they are 
so frequent, that they are of them- 
selves almost an inseparable barrier 
to the acquisition of eloquence. How 
can he be expected to come forth 
prepared to kindle a fire in the icy 
hosoms of others, whose leisure is 
hardly sufficient to fan a flame in his 
own? How can his eloquence awe 
his audience into the stillness of a 
summer’s eve, or make them see 
their dangers like the mingled ter- 
rors of the storm, while his time is 
so broken up, that his own affections 
have but little opportunity to rise 
and ascend from earth to heaven. 

3. A want of proper means of im- 
provement. It is presumed the read- 
er is acquainted with many good, 
faithful ministers, whose usefulness 
during a long and laborious life, has 
been very much abridged for want of 
suitable means of improvement.— 
Their salaries are often so small, 
that with the utmost degree of econ- 
omy, they find it impossible to pro- 
cure any considerable number of 
books, and soto increase their li- 
braries as to have their reading ex- 
pand their minds, elevate their views, 
and afford them materials for elo- 
quence. For this reason, very few 
are able to become acquainted with 
the progress of the literature of the 
day, or the advances which the hu- 
man mind is making in science. I 
have often had my heart ache as I 
have visited the study of some good 
minister, and seen only a shelf or 
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two of books, and a set of religious 
news-papers. They know it is their 
duty to explain and eloquently en- 
force a correct knowledge of the bi- 
ble, while they are able to possess 
but a single commentary of the most 
ordinary kind. Beside this, a dili- 
gent minister has very little oppor- 
tunity to improve by hearing others. 
For years he seldom listens to any 
voice but bis own, sees few excellen- 
cies worthy of imitation, and few 
faults he should avoid. Men of al- 
most every other profession have an 
opportunity of correcting their defi- 
ciencies by hearing others speak ; 
but of this the ministers of our coun- 
try are mostly deprived. Under 
this head I cannot help adding, that 
preachers seldom have any faithful 
friend to suggest their deficiencies, 
as speakers. This isa very great 
loss to a minister, and still zreater to 
his hearers. There are always 
enough ready and willing to notice, 
and loudly to speak of such deficien- 
cies to others; but it is net often 
that the minister is so peculiarly for- 
tunate as to have a judicious, faith- 
ful friend,who in tenderness and love, 
will privately point out to him his 
faults as a speaker. Some of the 
difficulties under this head might be 
easily removed by our churches; but 
as they now stand, they are great ob- 
stacles to real eloquence in the pul- 
pit. 

4. Two hgh expectations in early 
life. ‘There is a proneness in young 
preachers to be too sanguine in their 
hopes of success in the ministry. 
They put on the harness with great 
zeal, and lively anticipations; but 
after their first charge is made, and 
they find themselves repulsed by a 
continued want of success, they often 
sink into despondency and suffer 
discouragement to paralize their ef- 
forts. Many a humble servant of 


God, after entertaining high expec- 
tations, has had his brightest visions 
darkened by toiling in vain; and 
after his first hopes were blasted, 
has ceased to make those exertions 
and attainments as an orator, which 
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he might im the end have made with 
success. There isa chill that strikes 
the very heart of the young sanguine 
minister, when he brings his best, 
his hoiiest efforts into the pulpit. and 
sees that he is speaking to a people 
whose hearts vibrate with no feelings 
like his own. ‘That this damper of 
expectation is often injurious to pie- 
ty, we have noreason to doubt; but 
it is peculiarly so, to eloquence. I 
know not that the young preacher is 
to be blamed for entertaining high 
hopes of his usefulness ; but as these 
hopes areseldom realized, it becomes 
him to be particularly guarded lest 
he suffer this circumstance to injure 
his manner of delivering divine truth. 
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veriest instruments of his pleasure 
Till the conscience be awakened and 
enlightened, every word of the 
preacher falls dead upon his hearers, 
All the interest he can obtain, must 
be created as he proceeds. If men 
would think of their own feelings, 
how they dislike the truth, how 
they close their hearts against it, 
how it arouses the sleeping venom 
within them, and how discouraging 
it is to address those who feel worse 
than indifferent on the subject, they 
would not so often complain and 
wonder why ministers are not more 
eloquent. And perhaps this dislike 
isa heavier weight upon life and feel- 
ing and animation in the pulpit, than 


all other reasons united. 

I now proceed to consider 

Il. The means of overcoming these 
obstacles. 

Ministers in general are aware of 
defects in their public performances ; 
but they do not see where the great 
difficulties lie; or if they do, they 
know not how to remove them. 
There are but few who could not 
make many improvements in_ their 
manner of delivery, could they once 
be brought to make exertions. | 


5. The natural dislike of his audt- 
ence to the Gospel. Men of every 
other profession find some natural teel- 
ings towhich their discourse will com- 
mend itself. ‘The lawyer every time 
he addresses his audience,finds his sub- 
ject new, finds no natural repulsion 
in his own feelings, and none in his 
hearers. ‘The subject en which he 
speaks is interesting ; and he can im- 
mediately lay his finger on the strings 
of the heart and cause them tovibrate 
in accordance with his wishes. But the 
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difference between a speaker at the 
bar and in the pulpit, is very materi- 
al. The one has but to appeal to the 
natural sympathies, and they re- 
spond. The other finds every aven- 
ue of the heart closed, and every 
feeling rising inrepulsion. The one 
finds all his materials ready prepar- 
ed inthe bosom. ‘The other must 


would suggest as means of becoming 
eloquent in the pulpit, 

1. Great personal piety. The 
discouragements to the efforts of 4 
minister are so many, that nothing 
but an increasing and glowing piety 
can render him eloquent for any 
great length of time. It is this 
only that can make the subject o! 
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religion so old and trite, new and in- 
teresting. It is this alone that can 
look down every opposition to true 
eloquence, and do away the appeal- 
ance of preaching as a business by 
which to live. It is this deep piety 
of heart, that is to feed those kind- 
lings in the soul, which are to boil 
and break forth with a force and aa 
earnestness, that causes the deadened 
bosom to throb for the consequences 
of a stupid life. I will not here say 
any thing as to the means of cultiva- 
ting this piety; but simply observe 
that no minister can ever be really 


wait for the spirit of God to create 
them. The light of noon, and the 
blackness of midnight could scarce- 
ly be more unlike, than the situa- 
tions in Which Paul and Cicero would 
be placed in addressing the same au- 
dience. The one, while pouring 
out the fulness of his heart, with a 
glowing zeal and a quenchless ardor 
that ought to commend itself to eve- 
ry one, would find only the stupid 
glare of indifference or the bitter- 
ness of scorn ; while the other could 
at once rouse every deep feeling of 
the soul, and make the multitude the 
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and effectively eloquent who does 
not possess it. Without this, many 
2 pitiable preacher has sunk under 
discouragements, as he found nothing 
in his own bosom that could coun- 
‘erbalance and overcome the many 
real obstacles to eloquence. With 
this, the minister of humbler tal- 


ents— 


Whose eloquence is that of piety 
Enlightened and impassioned—now a flame 
Of pure devotion rising to the skies, 

And now a stream of pure benevolence 
Poured down on man— 


lias seen many a stubborn heart bend- 
ing under his preaching, and looked 
forward with bright hopes tor a crown 
of righteousness hereafter. 

2. A constant view of the motives 
which prompt to eloquence. It is not 
the want of sufficient motives, but 
the losing sight of these motives that 
sinks the standard of pulpit eloquence 
so low. Is it not because these mo- 
lives are kept out of sight, that many 
ministers speak as if their subject 
concerned neither them, nor their 
hearers ; and read off their sermons 
with scarcely a gesture or a motion? 
| plead not for the wildness and ra- 
vings of enthusiasm ; but I must be- 
lieve that this cold, stupid, death- 
like manner can in a great measure 
be overcome, if ministers will remem- 
ver when they address their audi- 
ence, that the responsibilities of a 
thousand eternities are resting upon 
them, and that it becomes them to 
speak and act as if they felt and 
trembled under their charge. Let 
them remember that all the motives 
which omnipotence brings to bear on 
‘he human mind, are urging them ; 
that their audience is composed of 
leeling as well as intellect, and that 
they must address these feelings. 
lhe effects of their preaching are 
elt in heaven and hell ; and it would 
seem as if motives as strong as these, 
could not but create eloqueuce. 
Uheir own tremendous responsibili- 
‘les to their master—the eternal fe- 
‘icity or misery of their hearers— 
the concentrations of a whole eterni- 
'; should tell to their hearts, that of 
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all subjects, theirs is the one where in- 
difference and lifelessness should not 
be seen. Many, who seem destitute 
of a constant view of these motives, 
have many excellent qualities ; they 
are often hard students, and have a 
clear and correct acquaintance with 
the great doctrines of the bible; but 
without something more, their spec- 
ulations will fall as powerless as 
‘‘moonlight cold on the cold snow.”’ 

3. Studying the examples of elo- 
quent preachers. Our venerable re- 
ligion, leaving in other ages, the im- 
perfections of antiquity, has brought 
down with her the names of those of 
her sons, whose eloquence has done 
honortothe human character. It is by 
imitating them, and especially the el- 
oquence of Him who spake “ as never 
man spake,” that a minister can raise 
his taste and standard of speaking. 
The burning bursts of Paul’s piety 
could make the heart of a proud and 
wicked ruler quake with fear. His 
eloquence awoke multitudes from 
the sleep of death, who will forever 
swell the tide of joy above ; it plant- 
ed churches which have sbed a light 
over the earth never to be extinguish- 
ed; it kindled an ardour which the 
blood of martyrs could not quench ; 
and long, long after the churches 
which he reared, and the world on 
which he acted, shall have almost 
faded from the remembrances of fi- 
nite spirits, will the effects of his el- 
oquence be most visible. 

[t would prolong these remarks too 
much, to mention the names of the 
eloquent men who have done hono) 
to the Christian religion. They 
will readily recur to all. With such 
motives as every minister must at 
times feel, and with examples before 
him furnished by men at the mention 
of whose very names his heart 
throbs, how can a minister of the 
Gospel be excusable for a want of 
eloquence? How can He excuse him, 
who gave him his commission? It 
is in vain to mention the triteness of 
his subject, the coldness of his own 
feelings, or his other discourage- 
ments ; piety and perseverance will 
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conquer all these. The examples 
of these who have overcome the like 
and greater discouragements, will 
condemn him ;—his own misgiving 
conscience will condemn him ;—the 
many of his hearers who may have 
been ruined by his apparent want of 
feeling in the pulpit, will condemn 
him. His Judge will seal this con- 
demnation. I cannot but feel that 
ministers are hazarding too great re- 
sponsibilities when they neglect the 
cultivation of pulpit eloquence. As 
the faithful preacher who makes a 
faithful use of all the means of in- 
creasing his usefulness which God 
gives him, will shine as the ‘stars in 
the firmament torever and ever,”’ so 
he, who treats with indifference, or 
despises so great a means of useful- 
ness as improvement in eloquence, 
has great reason to fear he will be 
found among those ‘* who knew their 
Lord’s will and did it not, neither 
prepared themselves,” and who con- 
sequently “ will be beaten with many 
stripes.” O. Erarol. 


For the Christian Spectator. 
MONODY 


ON THE REV. LEVI PARSONS, 
Missionary to Jerusalem. 


A voice is heard in Jerusalem ; 

'Tis the voice of pilgrims met for prayer.— 
A tear is shed in Jerusalem; 

Tis the tear of vot’ries weeping there.— 
The lamps still gleam in th’ holy tomb 
Jo chase away the midnight gloom; 

And still is seen on Calvary, 

The place where oace the Saviour hung,— 
And olives deck Gethsemane, 

Where erst his hallowed trame was wrung; 
The harvest waves on Sion’s mount, 

The water plays in Siloah’s fount.* 


There was an ear which heard the sound 
Of weeping pilgrims’ solemn prayer :— 
There was an eye which gazed around 
Upon the hallowed objects there :— 
There was a heart which longed to see 
The captive Jew from slavery free ;— 
There was a spirit bere below, 

Witb sorrow pierced for others’ woe! 


That ear can bear no more the solemn 
sound,— 

That eye is clos’d in death’s oblivious 
sleep,— 


*See Mr. Parsons’ description of Jern- 
salem in the Miss. Herald. 
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That beart has lost its quick elastic bound. 
That spirit lingers not on earth to weep ! 


Where Nilus’ fabled waters roll along, 

Where Alexander’s ancient turrrets rise,— 

Thy spirit, Parsons, lur’d by seraph’s 
song, 

Spreads its untiring wing and upward flies 


There was thy dying couch at evening 
spread, 

And thy frail form was there in peace re 
pos’d; 

Gentle the slumbers 
head, 

°Till Death’s all-conquering hand thine 
eyelids clos’d. 


play’d around thy 


Peaceful and pleasant was thy balmy rest, 

Angels seem’d hov’ring o’er thy calm 
abode, 

To bear thee tothe mansions of the blest~ 

The presence of thy Saviour and thy God 


And they did bear thee !—Up the azure 
skies, 

Swiftly they sped on light etherial wing, 

To that bright place where endless pleas. 
ures rise, 

And Eden blooms in everlasting spring. 


No Father near watched his expiring 
child,— 

No anxious Mother stood his eyes te 
close,— 

No Sister mourned, with frenzied sorrow 
wild, 

As from its clay thy sainted spirit rose. 


What though no dirge is chanted o’er ths 
tomb,—- 

What though no sculptur’d marble near ii 
rise 

Thy name to rescue from oblivion’s gloom: 

And say, ‘’ Tis here departed goodnes: 
lies !’ 


Angels shallhover o’er on airy wing— 

The passing trav’ller drop the pitying 
tear— 

The mournful dirge, the moaning breeze: 
sing, 

Of one to virtue’s friends forever dear. 


Who now like him shall toil for Judah’ 
race ? 

Who now like him destroy Mohammed’ 
sway ? 

Parsons and Martyn, lock’d in death’s em: 
brace, 

Have spread the soul’s glad wing an¢ 
soar’d away! 


Tis God who guides the planets as they 
rol, | 

’Tis God who bids the comets far to roam: 

Twas he who summon’d Parsons’ hols 
soul 

From foreign lands to his eternal home. 
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H, will remember Israel’s fallen race 
e W ) 
Hl, will restore them to their fathers’ land: 


Rich are the plenteous treasures of liis 
grace, 

And sure the wond’rous workings of bis 
hand. 

Why weep ye then, O Zion’s faithful 
friends— 
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Why mourn ye thus, who Parsons’ mem’- 
ry love ? 

Our God, who here below ber cause be- 
friends, 


Has called him he nce to purer joys above 
A. BReKeK, 








Ceview of Pew Publications. 


Traits of the Aborigines of Ameri- 
ca.—A Poem. Cambridge.—Uni- 
versity Press. —Hilliard & Met- 
calf, 1822. pp. 234. 12 mo. 


Among the various poetical effu- 
sions continually emanating trom the 
press,we are pleased to see an Amer- 
ican poem, replete with useful infor- 
mation, and devoted to the service 
ot religion and philanthropy. Wri- 
ters of genius too seldom consecrate 
their talents to the cause of virtue. 
They seek popular applause, and are 
satisfied with the display of their pow- 
ers, in works calculated to gain the 
admiration and amuse the idle hours 
of the reader. Religion is deemed 
too grave a subject for the modern 
muse, and sacred poetry is almost 
banished from the fashionable litera- 
ture of the age. 

In the last century, that powerful 
engine, the press, was assiduously 
employed, by a combination of un- 
principled sceptics, to disseminate 
the maxims of a false philosophy and 
sap the foundations of religion and 
morality. Poetry, history and elo- 
quence,—the tale, the novel, and the 
drama. were all enlisted in the ser- 
vice of infidelity, and perverted for 
the purpose of varnishing crimes and 
furnishing incentives to the lawless 
passions. Every art and talent was 
exerted, te mislead the understanding 
by demoralizing sophistry, and toin- 
fame the imagination by facinating 
pictures of vicious pleasure. Hap- 


pily such writers have lost their in- 
fluence over public opinion, and their 
day of triumph has passed away. 


Vol. V.—No. 5. 33 





Yet still the best and most celebra- 
ted preductions of modern poetry 
seem designed, not for the ben- 
efit, but merely for the amusement of 
the reader. Perhaps at no period 
was genius ever cultivated in the 
British Islands with more assiduity, 
and yet with less advantage to man- 
kind. Wildandextravagant fictions, 
characters romantic and outof nature, 
the ravings of insanity. and the ab- 
surd mythology and fables of pagan 
and barbarous nations, are crowded 
into wonderful narratives, in which 
genius wastes its noblest powers, in 
works of no more Value than the Ara- 
bian tales. From the affectation of 
novelty in style, manners and versi- 
fication, these writings are frequent- 
ly injurious to the taste of the age, 
and substitute a false glitter of im- 
agery, in the room of the ease, ele- 
gance and graces of natural sentiment 
and description. 

The poem under consideration is 
distinguished tor the christian spirit 
and ardent philanthropy, as well as 
the high poetical] talents of the author. 
Its principal design is to animate and 
encourage our countrymen, in their 
exertions to meliorate the condition 
of the native tribes, by promoting 
their civilization, instructing them 
in the knowledge of the christian 
religion, and spreading the light of 
the gospel, over the darkened regions 
of ourown land. He urges these ex- 
ertions not only as our peculiar duty, 
because providence has placed us in 
theirimmediate vicinity, but as anact, 
which justice demands, from a people, 
who have wrested from them their 
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native soil, in crue! and extermina- 
ting wars, desolated their habitations, 
and driven the unhappy survivors, to 
seek a refuge in the wilderness. We 
copy his solemn and pathetic expos- 
tulation and appeal: — 


———My dimeye 
Turns from the glare of carnage, turns 
from those 
Who knew the law of mercy, yet effac’d 
Its precepts with theirswords. Once more 
it seeks 
The outcast Indian, who hath never heard 
His Saviour’s will. 
It seeks, but he is gone! 
Like the light vapour trembling o’er the 
lakes 
He vanishes! No more his fishing line 
Breaks the fair surtace of thy crystal 
breast, 
Ontario! nor his rapid bark descends 
The rolling Hudson. Silent is the shout 
Of the glad hunter, in the forest shades 
Of Susquehannah. What bas crush’d the 
pride 
Of great Potomac’s chieftain? What has 
swept 
The mighty Mohawk, and fierce Delaware 
From their own realms? Why is thy 
boundless vale, 
Shenandoah, tenantless ? 
wave, 
Bold Rappahannock, why does it reflect 
No more, those dark red features ? 
Hear ye not 
A sighing spirit from that distant bourn 
Whence there is no return, as if the winds 
Moan’d deep and bol!ow thro’ some brok- 
en arch 
With mould’ ring moss o’ergrown !—— 
‘Oh! ye who tread 
O’er our forgotten ashes, who behold 
Our sons renounce their birthright, and for- 
sake 
The shade of buried glory, ye have reft 
Their ancient treedom, can ye lead their 
souls 
To liberty and light? Their heritage 
On earth ye cancel; oh! provide a home 
In future worlds.  Life’s pilgrimage to 
them 
Is darkness; will ye lend that lamp which 
gilds 
The vale ofdeath ? To them, the hand of 
Time 
Yields but the cup of sorrow; can ye 
giide 
To a sure refuge on the hastening shores 
Of dread Eternity ?”’ 
Behold the appeal 
Already heeded! As the gleaming bow 
Paints its soft emerald on the fading storm, 
Presage of calmness, thus thro’ dusky 
clouds 
A heavenly radiance sheds itsinfant beams, 
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And the dark desert smiles.” Thine eye 
beheld 
Its dawn, meek Eliot! &c., 
pp. 131, 132, 


The poem opens with an animated 
description of the character and sijt- 
uation of the native Indians, before 
the discovery of America by the Eu- 
ropeans. ‘To interest our compas- 
sion and regard, the author represents 
in the most favorable colours, all the 
aimable qualities, and moral virtues 
of the wandering and unenlightened 
savages—their hospitality to stran- 
gers, the warmth of their friendships, 
and their parental and filial affections, 
—their gratitude to their benefactors, 
honour and reverence for age, and ar- 
dent, though mistaken devotion,—their 
martial courage, independent spirit, 
fortitude under tortures, and heroic 
contemptofdangeranddeath. He re- 
lates the discovery of this continent 
and enumerates the various emigrants, 
driven hither by religious persecu- 
tion, or attracted by the prospects ot 
wealth and plunder. 

From the numerous narrations and 
descriptions, contained in the poem, 
and the many valuable notes annex- 
ed to the volume, we may collect al- 
most all that is kuown, concerning the 
discovery and settlement of this con- 
tinent by European colonists, the ori- 
gin and situation of the natives, their 
customs, habits and manners, the 
causes of the subsequent extinction 
of so many of their tribes, and the 
degredation of the survivors; with an 
account of the various efforts of our 
ancestors, and of religious societies 
and missionaries at the present time, 
for their instruction, civilization and 
conversion to christianity. 

As our author has undertaken the 
cause of these unfortunate people, he ié 
naturally led to throw a veil over their 
faults, by recounting the injuries they 
have sustained, and deploring their 
unhappy situation, and their igno- 
rance of the duties of morality and 
the dictates of revelation. 

As their inhuman cruelties in the 
destruction of defenceless villages, the 
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massacre of the inhabitants, without> 


regard to age or sex, and the torture 
of their captive enemies, could nei- 
ther be palliated nor denied,—the au- 
thor, like a skilful advocate, retorts 
the charge on their accusers, and 

roves that the nations of Europe, 
who boast of their superior knowl- 
edge and refinement, have often been 
guilty of conduct equally barbarous 
and savage, and that the disgrace of 
such crimes does not peculiarly and 
exclusively belong to the Indians. 
He adduces the horrors of the papal 
inquisition, and the ‘ frantic scenes’ 
of the French revolution ; and expa- 
tiates with just severity, on the cru- 
elties, which themselves have expe- 
perienced from their foreign invaders 
—the Spaniards, in South America, 
and our own countrymen in the Uni- 
ted States. He paints in glowing 
colours, the massacre of a friendly 
tribe at Muskingum, the murder of 
Malaanthee in defiance of a recent 
treaty; and the conflagration of the 
Chehaw villages in the year 1818. 
We present the following extracts, as 
a specimen of his talents in sublime 
description: — 


What piercing shrieks of woe 

Break from those bounds where clust’ring 
foliage shades 

The Chehaw villages! A moment since 

And all was peace. Those simple, lowly 
cells 

And cultivated gardens seem’d the abode 

Of rural happiness. Now, the green turf 

Where spring was strewing her pure blos- 
soms, reeks 

With living crimson. 
field, 

Which his own hands were planting, sud- 
den falls 

The unarm’d father; his young children 


On the furrow’d 


shriek 

Around their dwelling, and th’ unconscious 
bahes 

Cling to their captive mothers. Angry 
Dands 


Urge wide the work of death. 
Devouriug flames 

Involve each dwelling. Blazing columns 

rise 
Promiscuous, glaring o’er the lurid sky. 
Wild shouts of terrors, agonizing flight, 
Unequal conflict, groans of gasping death, 
Vary the awful drama. Wreaths of smoke 
Curtain dim twilight, and affrighted eve, 
Lighted by fiery and unnatural lamps, 
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inks on her couch. 
lume 

The third dark day of borror. 
wrings 

Her bitterest dregs. 
with blood, 

The flaines are famish’d; the scorch’d fo- 
liage droops 

Over a black drear desert, and no voice 

Of rustic labor or of cheerful song 

Survives. O’er calcin'd ruins, steep’d in 
gore 

Stalks Desolation ; while no sound dis- 
turbs 

His drear dominion, save the heavy tramp 

Of haughty victors, save the shrill re- 
sponse 

Of pipe, and drum, and clarion, clamoring 
loud 

Triumphant joy. 
band 

Emerging from the vale; their banners 
float 

Amid the forest, and a captive train, 

Helpless and weeping, follow. 

Who are those, 
Red from the bloody wine-press, with its 


Reluctant rays il- 
Ruin 


The sword is cloy’d 


I see the thronging 


stain 

Dark’ ning their raiment? Yet I dare not 
ask 

Their clime and lineage, lest the accusing 
blasts, 


Waking the angry echoes, should reply, 
‘Thy countrymen.’—p. 127. 129. 


The author treats with indignation 
the idea, that a just title to our lands 
was ever obtained from the Indians 
by purchase; and, although in some 
parts of his work he seems to make 
an exception in favor of the treaties of 
Penn, his general censure bears with 
too much severity on the contracts 
made with the natives by the first 
European colonists, and particularly 
by the early settlers of New-Eng- 
land. Whatever inadequacy of price 
may be supposed to appear in those 
purchases, arose from the different 
ideas entertained by the parties, con- 
cerning the tenure of property in 
lands. There was bointentional fraud 
or deception. No one can imagine 
that the mere occupancy of the coun- 
trv by a few scattered and wandering 
tribes, gave them an exclusive right 
to the whole American continent. 
This idea would be as absurd, as the 
claims of the European nations on 
the ground of discovery. For by the 
same train of reasoning, a lawyer 
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might assert, that Alexander Selkirk, 
on being cast away on the upinhabit- 
ed island of Juan Fernandez, became 
instantly seized and possessed in his 
own right, of the whole island, as sole 
owner and proprietor in fee simple. 
The Indians had no conception of a 
permanent and exclusive right of soil, 
vested in an individual and his heirs 
forever. Each tribe claimed a terri- 
torial jurisdiction over the lands con- 
tained within the boundaries of its 
settlement. This was their hunting 
ground, and wascommon toall. Au 
individual and his family owned the 
spot on which he erected his wigwam, 
and the soil on which he planted his 
maize, so long as he continued to oc- 
cupy and cultivate them. ‘This was 
his only exclusive right, and every 
removal was adereliction of his claim. 
To build permanent houses, to de- 
stroy the forests, enclose the lands, 
and eject, as trespassers, all per- 
sons who settled upon them for the 
purposes of hunting and fishery,never 
entered into the imagination of an In- 
dian. ‘They meant only to receive 
with hospitality the strangers who 
were landed almost helpless on their 
shores ; to admit them as brethren ; to 
assign thema portion of land on which 
to erect their habitations, and grant 
them all the other privileges which 
they themselves enjoyed in the ter- 
ritory. When they afterwards found, 
that the white inhabitants were rap- 
idly increasing in numbers, by a con- 
stant stream of Immigration, and 
gradually encroaching on their terri- 
tory, destroving their means of sub- 
sistence, and driving them back into 
the forests,—they justly complained 
of injury. They were sometimes paci- 
fied by presents or intimidated by 
threats; but when they commenced 
hostilities, they were finally subdued 
or exterminated, with barbarities, in 
many instances, not inferior to their 
own. 

Such censures on the conduct of 
our venerable ancestors have so often 
been unjustly urged against them, 
that we were unwilling to pass over 
the subject unnoticed. We now re- 
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turn to the consideration of the poem, 

The passages already quoted may 
suffice, to give our readers a just idea 
ofthe style and poetical merit of the 
author. Muny others might be se. 
lected of equal force and sublimity, 
We will refer them to the description 
of the cruelties of Cortez and Pizar- 
ro, p. 20, the combat of Smith with 
the Turkish champions, p. 67, the 
story of Orellana, p. 83, of the adopt- 
ed British captive, p. 91, of Oolaita 
and Arionto, p. 113, the allegory of 
the ancient Genius of the continent, 
driven from his native seats, p. 86, 
the appearance and speech of the In- 
dian prophet to a missionary, p. 138, 
to the council of the Senecas, p. 144, 
the reply of the missionary, p. 149, 
and the several specimens of Indian 
eloquence. 

As thisis one ofthe first A merican po- 
ems in blank verse, of sufficient length 
and importance to demand the atten- 
tion of criticism,and its merit may pro- 
bably excite the emulation of succeed- 
ing writers, we offer some remarks 
on the beauties and defects of that spe- 
cies of composition, as well as_ the pe- 
culiar style and manner of our author. 

It requires a genius of no ordinary 
rank, and of superior skill in poetical 
numbers, to support the dignity ot 
verse in our language, when depriv- 
ed of the assistance of rhyme. Poets, 
whose ears are tuned to the couplet of 
Dryden and Pope, rarely excel in 
blank verse. Accustomed to form 
every line with the same uniform 
melody, to avoid the use of polysylla- 
bles, and contract their sentences 
within that limited measure, they sel- 
dom acquire the force and freedom of 
expression, the varied harmony ex- 
tended through a whole period or par- 
agraph, or the skilful management ol 
the full pause in the middle of a line, 
which constitute its principal erna- 
ments. ‘Their versification is confin- 
ed to the melody of single lines in 
succession, and wanting the return of 
rhymes, becomes more monotonous 
than the couplet. 

Blank verse, in unskilful hands, is 
apt to fall into a feeble and_ prosaic 
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tone, and be scarcely distinguishable 
as poetry, by the ear. To elevate it 
above prose, different writers have 
adopted various methods. Some have 
loaded all their lines with epithets, 
and seldom permit a substantive noun 
to pass, without being attended by its 
corresponding adjective—an Incum- 
brance, to which rhyme is too often 
subjected. Others express every 
thing io figurative language, and thus 
lose all the graces of nature and sim- 
plicity. Some affect the use of anti- 
quated or new coined words, or of 
those sonorous and pedantic polysyl- 
lables, which scholars have introduc- 
ed into books, but which are never 
admitted into elegant conversation, 
and are foreigners and exotics in the 
English language. Some adopt a dif- 
fusive style, consisting of longsenten- 
ces. loosely connected and encumber- 
ed with forced inversions and tedious 
parentheses. Others, sensible of the 
force and beauty of the cesural pause, 
begin and end every sentence with an 
hemistic; or, imitating the language 
of passionate feeling, break their 
lines into abrupt fragments. All these 
methods, judiciously employed, tend 
to raise the style and add to its ener- 
gy. ‘They become faulty when they 
are sought after with continual effort, 
and appear to be the effect of study ; 
or when they recur with such frequen- 
cy as to give the color of the style, 
and entitle the author to the name of 
a mannerist. 

The poem under consideration, 
amidst a great variety of subjects, 
exhibits an unusual uniformity of 


manner. None of those strokes of 


gaiety, humor, and sarcastic censure, 
are admitted, which are so frequent 
in the writings of Young, ‘Thomson 
and Cowper. An elevated key is 
struck at the commencement, and 
continued through the whole, with 
the same modulation. A similar uni- 
formity appears in the versification. 
Not a paragraph, scarcely a single 
sentence, closes at the end of a verse. 
Some of the cantos begin, and all end, 
with an hemistic. The author seems 
‘0 have no relish forthe easy flow and 


graceful cadence of a paragraph, con- 
cluding, according to the example of 
the best English poets, at the full close 
of the line. This monotony renders 
his numbers less pleasing, than the 
more varied melody of Milton or 
Akenside. The language of the po- 
em is pure genuine English, not adul- 
terated with foreign or pedantic words 
or phraseology, nor debased by cant 
and vulgarity. The style is elegant 
and dignified, but sometimes too dif- 
fuse, and in the formation and ar- 
rangement of sentences, generally too 
prosaic. The author seems studiously 
to avoid those inversious, parentheses 
and ellipses, which, when skilfully 
employed, often contribute to the 
force, elevation and variety of this 
kind of poetry. He possesses an un- 
common facility in the use of figura- 
tive language ; for which, we cannot 
but observe that he manifests too 
great fondness. Many of his ideas 
are involved in metaphor, which 
would appear to better advantage, 
expressed with the graceful simplici- 
ty of Cowper. The comparisons and 
personifications are sometimes over- 
Strained, and occasion a degree of ob- 
scurity and confusion. We cite, for 
example, a simile, beautiful and sub- 
lime, but slightly injured by this de- 
fect. 


Genius soars 

Like the proud eagie tow’rd the vertic 
sun, 

But oft her drooping crest, and pinions 
soil’d, 

Betray the aberrations of a flight 

Which heaven directs not. When her 
plumage drinks 

The fresh’ ning dews of renovated love, 

When her purg’d eye, with steadfast beam 
beholds 

The Sun of Righteousness, when her 
heart feels 

Ilis healing touch, who sanctifies what 
Earth 

Deems holy, how sublime doth she aspire 

And hovering o’er the cliff of Zion’s 
mount, 

Await the call to rise and make her nest 

Among the stars. 


In this passage, the subject and 
simile are so united (perhaps we might 
justly say confounded) that the pecul- 
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iar qualities and attributes of the ea- 
gle, the plumage drinking the dews, 
the eye that gazes undazzled on the 
sun, &c. are ascribed to genius in its 
elevated flight. Instead cf a compa- 
rison, we are presented with a meta- 
morphosis, which like those of Ovid, 
begitis in one shape and ends in an- 
other. Allegorical writing is often 
chargeable with this fault, which some- 
times involves it in the obscurity of a 
riddle. Gray, one of the sublimest of 
modern poets, has indeed frequently 
admitted it in his odes, and justifies 
it by the example of Pindar. But it 
must be recollected, that Pindar, 
from this license, often becomes un- 


intelligible, and that the merit, of. 


Gray’s odes was denied, on account 
of their obscurity, until he added 
notes to inform us of the meaning of 
his poetry. Analize any sentence of 
this kind, and you will at once per- 
ceive the confusion of the metaphors. 
What distinct idea are we able to 
form, when we are told of ‘ plumage 
drinking the dews of renovated love,’ 
or of genius, ‘ making her nest among 
the stars’? We notice other instan- 
ces, in which the figures are over- 
strained. In page 6th we find ‘ Grat- 
itude, like a sister plant, springing up 
by the side of Friendship, and brav- 
ing winter’s frost and summers heat,’ 
and *‘ Unbounded Reverence for the 
form of Age, striking its deep roots 
spontaneous and displaying its fair, 
decumbent petals.’ In the 8th page 
we are told that ‘ the crystal tube of 
calm enquiry revealed an unknown 
Star, upon this western cloud.” We 
regret that the author should some- 
times obscure the noblest strains of 
his poetry, by a similar luxuriance of 
stvle. 

The second Canto is chiefly taken 
up with the life of the famous Cap- 
tain Smith, so distinguished for his 
exertions and sufferings, in the settle- 
ment of Virginia. It recounts with 
disproportionate minuteness, his ear- 
ly education, his voyages and travels 
on the eastern continent, and his he- 
roic and romantic adventures in for- 


eign wars ; and taking occasion trom 
his visit to Rome, gives a labored de- 
scription of the surviving monuments 
of its ancient grandeur, which have 
been so often described. This di- 
gression, though it abounds with 
strokes of elegant poetry, has no re- 
lation to the general subject of the 
work, and is introduced in a very in- 
artificial manner. Blank verse, 
though authorized by custom, to 
range at pleasure over the fields of 
fancy ought never, in its most desul- 
tory rambles, to lose sight entirely of 
its principal object. 

In the third Canto, the author enu- 
merates the various medicinal plants, 
employed by the female natives, in 
the cure of diseases, and states their 
uses and qualities, with the particu- 
larity of a botanist or physician des- 
canting on the medical virtues of ve- 
getables. Such a subject furnishes 
no poetical materials, and its details 
must be as tedious and uninteresting 
as Darwin’s Loves of the plants or 
the versified Flora of Langhorn. 
Genius is tasked,in such descriptions, 
in vain. It is useless to polish clay, 
or to erect pyramids in sand. 

We have now remarked on the prin- 
cipal deficiencies, which candid criti- 
cism may discover in this work ; and 
observe with pleasure, that few po- 
ems of equal length, when subjected 
to minute examination, are found to 
possess more frequent claims on our 
applause, and furnish less occasion 
for critical censure. On an impar- 
tial view of its poetical merit, and 
the noble ardor of christian philan- 
thropy which animates the genius of 
the author, we do not hesitate to as- 
sign to him an elevated station, among 
the most distinguished writers of the 
age. 

In the last Canto, the author in a 
most animated strain, recounts the 
success of our missionaries among 
the natives, and exhorts us to the 
continuance of our pious and charit- 
able exertions. ‘The following pas- 
sage must be pleasing and interesting 
to the christian reader :-— 
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When to the humble Saint 

Whose pilgrimage was darkness, whose 
weak Faith 

Scarce saw a twilight which the hand of 
Fear 

Rob’d not in gloom, the vale of Death 
displays 

Eterna! Glory’s never-setting sun 

Is there not Joy? Oh! then exult for 
them, 

[hat abject race, who o’er the storms of 
life, 

The night of sorrow, and the hopeless 
tomb, 

Beheld Salvation’s radiance. O’er the wild 

Where Paganism long triumph’d rearing 
high 

His desolating ensign, the pure Cross 

Extends its arms, and kneeling at its foot 

The Indian hymns his Maker. Sweet that 
tone 

Ascends from the lone forest, where con- 
vend 

Beneath their chapel’s dedicated dome 

One da’s natives pay their vows to God. 

There they adore that Name, which from 
the dawn 

Of the Sun’s brightness, to the farthest 
bound 

Of his remote declension, shall be great 

Among the Gentiles. There with rap- 
tur’d voice 

Ascribe high praises for the means of grace, 

And hope of glory. There, confess with 
shame 

That as the wandering sheep forsakes the 
fold, 

They all have stray’d; and there His aid 
invoke 

Who the deep sighing of the contrite heart 

Despises not, nor scorns the humble tear 

Of Penitence. There supplicate their 
Lord 

By his deep agony, his bloody sweat, 

His cross and passion, by his precious 
death 

Burial and resurrection, to behold 

And spare them in his mercy. There 
present 

To the baptismal font their tender babes ; 

And, kneeling round a Saviour's table,pay 

Homage to Him who in his boundless love 

Appointed such remembrance. 





The Author concludes with a sol- 
emn address to his country, which 
affords a striking instance of his hap- 
py talent in adopting and applying 
the forcible and sublime language of 
the Scriptures :— 


My Country! Rouse 
From thy deep trance! Divide the long- 
drawn veil 
Of thy lethargic slumbers, and perceive 
Sritannia’s bright example ; she who said 





To Africa, “ Be free.’ Awake and hear 

From Heaven’s high arch the awful ques- 
tion break, 

‘¢ Where is thy brother??? Wilt thou turn 
away, 

Answering, “I know not!’’ with conceal- 
ment vain, 

Or arrogantly asking, ** Why should [ 

Be made my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

View the day 

Of retribution! Think how thou wilt bear 

From thy Redeemer’s lips the fearful 
words, 

‘Thy brother, perishing within thy gates, 

Thou saw’st. ‘Thy brother hunger’d, was 


athirst, 

Was naked, and thou saw’st it. He was 
sick, 

And thou withheld’st the healing : was in 
prison, 

To vice and Ignorance, nor did’st thou 
send 

To set him free.”’ Oh! ere that hour of 
doom 

Whence there is no reprieve, my Country. 
wake 


From thy dark dream! 
The time of Hope, 
And of probation, speeds on rapid wing, 
oe returniess. What thou hast to 
O, 

Do with thy might. Haste ! lift aloud thy 
voice, 

And publish on the borders of the pit, 

The resurrection. Bid thy heralds bear 

To thy own wilds, Salvation. Strike the 
harp 

Of God s high praises mid thy deserts lone, 

And let thy mountains speak them. Lo! 
they rise 

Wafted on every gale. From Afric’s 
sands, 

From chill Siberia, from the restless wave 

Of turbid Ganges, from the spicy groves, 

And from the sea-green islands. Rise ! 
and spread 

That name which must be borne from sea 
to sea, 

And from the river to the utmost bounds 

Of ihe wide world. Then, when the ran- 
som’d come 

With gladness unto Zion, thou shalt joy 

To hear the vallies and the hills break 
forth 

Before them into singing ; thou shalt join 

The raptur’d strain, exulting that the 
Lord 

Jehovah, God Omnipotent doth reign 

O’er all the Earth.—pp. 179—182. 





Seventh Report of the Directors of 


the American Education Society. 
Andover, 1822. pp. 64. 


When we first assumed the char- 
acter of Christian Spectators, and be- 
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gan to examine with a new interest 
the signs of the times, the Society, to 
which we wish now to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, was just coming 
forward into notice. And we are 
willing to confess that the feelings, 
with which we looked upon the In- 
stitution, then in its very infancy, 
were somewhat complex. The ob- 
ject and the plans of the Society were 
in a measure new. The object ap- 
peared a very proper and a very lau- 
dable one ; but we had not a deep 
and decided conviction of its impor- 
tance. In the plans we found no 
special or striking fault; but still we 
had some indefinite impression that 
they were too broad or too sanguine. 
And our apprehensions as to the diffi- 
culties, which seemed to encompass 
the whole subiect, were rather strenth- 
ened when we discovered that similar 
apprehensions existed in the minds of 
others. 

Now we do not say that our views 
on this subject were right—we do not 
say there was any thing at that time 
to justify them; but we must think 
that they put us into a situation the 
most favorable for impartial obser- 
vation. They prepared us to watch 
the progress and the operations of 
the Society, free from the influence 
of prejudice,—at least, without any 
undue bias in iis favor. And the re- 
sult, to which this observation has 
led, we think ourselves bound frankly 
and explicitly to state. 

We are ready to say then, and to 
say without hesitation, we believe 
that the system on which the Society 
proceeds is judicious—that its object 
is important—and that its efforts are 
to be crowned with glorious success. 

Before we proceed to our main ob- 
ject in noticing the Report before us, 
we would pause here to say a word 
respecting its style of composition. 
Some may consider this asa waste of 
time andof room. But we judge dif- 
ferently. If it is important that any 
performance designed for the public 
eye should be written with care and 
taste, then it certainly is important 


that the reports of our benevolent in- 
stitutions should be thus written. We 
will not dwell upon the influence 
which these reports, so extensively 
circulated and read, may have in ele. 
vating or degrading the common style 
of religious conversation and religious 
composition. There is another con- 
sideration which should be constantly 
remembered. ‘These reports are the 
commissioned agents of their respec. 
tive societies, and are designed to 
carry a petition for assistance not on- 
ly to the uneducated peasant, but to 
the man of cultivation and taste, 
None of these societies would send a 
rustic to plead their cause in the cir- 
cles of fashion. There is as little 
wisdom in sending to the study of thes 
scholar a paper loaded with disgust- 
ing cant. And it is to be regretted 
seriously, that those, on whom is de- 
volved the duty of preparing these 
periodical statements and addresses, 
should generally consider their lan- 
guage and style a thing of so little 
consequence. Itis a pleasure there- 
fore to notice in the report before us, 
indications of a better judgment and 
of greater care. With some excep- 
tions, we consider its style of compo: 
sition superior to that, which is com- 
monly found in similar publications. 
And we willadd that we have a right 
to expect this, and perhaps more than 
this, from a Society, which makes it 
one of its objects to elevate the stand- 
ard of qualifications and attainments 
in the christian ministry. 

The seventh Report details the op- 
erations of the Society during the year 
ending October, 1822. Some months 
have elapsed since its publication, 
and it is no doubt in the hands of ma- 
ny of our readers. We shall there- 
fore, in making our extracts, select 
such passages only, as will conduce 
to the object of presenting a fair view 
of the character, claims, and pros: 
pects of this great Institution. 

Its character may be understood 
by consideving its origin, design, and 
principlés of action. Its origin ' 
briefly exhibited in the report :— 
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In the summer of 1815, a few young 
men in Boston thought it their duty to ec- 
ucate a plous young man for the ministry. 
They met the first time for consultation, 
at the study of our lamented friend and 
brother, the Rev. Joshua Huntington. 
The subject magnified in importance; 
and at an adiourned meeting, several other 
gentlemen were invited for the purpose of 
ascertaining, whether it was not their du- 
ty to educate more than one; and if so, 
how many; andin what manner? The 
subject here opened in still greater magni- 
tude, and at a-‘other adjourned meeting, 
in the Vestry of Park Street Charch, 
where the neighboring clergy and others, 
had been invited to attend, the American 
Education Society was formed, August 
29,1815; and the Act of Tacorporation 
was obtained, Dee. 6, 1816.—p. 15. 


We cannot avoid dropping here a 
remark, which, although it has often 
been repeated, deserves to be repeated 
again and again, till it is imprinted 
on the mind of every christian, and 
made to operate as an unfailing en- 
couragement in the day of small 
things. The kingdom of heaven is 
like a grain of mustard seed. This 
isexemplified in the origin and pro- 
gress of all those great religious insti- 
tutions, which are now diffusing light 
and life through the nations. It 1s ex- 
emplified in the whole history of the 
christian church. 

The design of the founders of this 
Society will be sufficiently mani- 
fest ona glance at the preamble of 
their constitution.  ‘ ‘Taking into 
view the deplorable condition of the 
inhabitants of these United States, 
the greater part of whom, as appears, 
from authentic documents and well 
supported estimates, are either des- 
titute of competent religious instruc- 
tion or expused to the errors and en- 
thusiasm of unlearned men, we whose 
hames are underwritten do hereby, 
in the fear of God, and love of man, 
form ourselves into a Society tor the 
benevolent purpose of aiding, and of 
exciting others to aid, indigent young 
men of talents and hopeful piety in 
acquiring a learned and competent 
education for the gospel ministry.” 

But the most important point in 
investigating the character of the So- 
rlety is to ascertain the principles 
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upon which it really acts. On this 
point we suspect there has been much 
mistake in the minds of good and 
benevolent men. We have already 
acknowledged our own original mis- 
apprehensions. But an impartial re- 
view of the proceedings of the Di- 
rectors during the seven years of the 
Society’s existence will show to the 
perfect satisfaction of every intelli- 
gent christian and every intelligent 
man, that they have been influenced 
throughout by noble and generous 
views—that they have governed 
themselves by ju:licious and saluta- 
ry rules, and thai they have conduc- 
ted the affairs of the Society upon 
principles, which are calculated, in 
their ultimate operation, tou promote 
the most extensive usefulness of the 
Institution. 

Piety vs an wndispensable requisite 
wn their beveficiaries. very chris- 
tian will pronounce this a principle 
of vital importance. Without this 
foundation, we are bold to assert, 
the Society ought to receive no man’s 
patronage. A Society to educate 
tor the christian ministry, men desti- 
tute of piety, whatever name it might 
bear, and in whatever shape it might 
exist, could prove nothing but a pes- 
tilence to the church of Christ. Pi- 
ety in her ministers ts the life of the 
church. If this be wanting, she 
may indeed be fed with philosophy, 
with metaphysics, with poetry—but 
she must starve for want of the gos- 
pel. Let the men who have not pi- 
ety, devote themselves to study, to 
merchandize, to farming, to any 
thing; but let them not preach.- 
They may stand at the helm ot gov- 
ernment, but they may not come 
near the- ark of God. They may 
command in the armies of men, but 
they may not lead the hosts of the 
Lord Almighty. Of this principle 
the Directors never lose sight. They 
cannot indeed know certainly that 
the youth they assist are truly pious. 
Neither can the strictest church on 
earth know certainly that the per- 
sons it admits to communion are tru- 
ly pious. In this, from the nature of 
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the case, men must be liable to de- 
ception ; and all that can be requir- 
ed of them is that they guard against 
deception with honest and rigid 
watchfulness. This the Directors 
of the Education Society faithfully 
do. No applicant can receive assist- 
ance without producing ‘ unequivo- 
cal testimonials of hopeful piety ;”’ 
and no beneficiary can receive con- 
tinued assistance without transmit- 
ting to them quarterly a certificate, 
from his principal instructor, that he 
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and kindness to prepare them in the best 
manner for the holy office of the minis- 


try.’ 

At the same time that the Direc- 
tors maintain so strict a regard to 
this essential principle, they cherish 
a spirit that is truly catholic. The 
American Education Society is not 
the engine of a sect ora party. It 
extends a helping hand to the youth 
of every communion. ‘‘ In examin- 
ing candidates, evidence of piety, 
promising talents, and real indigence 


nas been deemed _ indispensable. 
But the question, I presume, has 
never been put to any such youth; 
‘To what religious denomination 
are you attached?’ This is proof 
of real catholicism, such as no simi- 
lar society in the land has exhibited. 
Five denominations have shared har- 
moniously in the benefit of funds, 
nineteen twentieths of which, proba- 
bly, were contributed by one denom- 
ination.’’* 


‘* continues to sustain, in all respects, 
the character which the constitution 
requires ; i. e. tnat in point of dili- 
gence, literary progress, morals, and 
piety he is a proper character to re- 
ceive this sacred charity.’ The in- 
structors of all beneficiaries. ‘* are 
expected to watch with due vigilance 
over their conduct,”’ ** to guard them 
against every thing which would tend 
io defeat the object of this Institu- 
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tion,” and ‘* to acquaint the Board, 
seasonably and faithfully, with any 
thing manifestly faulty in their char- 
acter or conduct.” 


‘To patronize those, who are wanting in 
suitable qualifications either intellectual or 
moral,’ say the Directors in an address to 
their christian fathers and brethren (em- 
bodied in the fifth report,) ‘is to injure the 
credit and usefulness of the society, and 
ultimately to occasion a great evil to the 
church of Christ. 

In case any palpable faults of character 
should appear (in the beneficiaries,) the 
Directors earnestly wish that you would 
not stand as uninterested spectators, but 
would consider it as a matter which de- 
mands your immediate attention, and that 
you would also take measures to commu- 
nicate the fullest information tothe Direc- 
tors. It is our earnest wish, that every 
minister and church, and especially in- 
structors of young men destined to the 
ministry, may take this great concern into 
serious consideration, and do allin their 
power to forward the object of the Amer- 
ican Education Society. We desire es- 
pecially, that every Association of minis- 
ters may consider themselves an organized 
body, for the express purpose of concert- 
ing and pursuing the most prudent and effi- 
cient measures, not only to select proper 
young meo to be recommended as can- 
didates for the service of the church, but 
to maintain a faithful inspection over them 
during the whole course of their educa- 
tion, and by every act of paternal wisdom 


And it is due to the Society to re- 
mark in this place that it has no lo- 
cal interests in view, any more than 
it has sectarian. Its grand, its sole 
aim is to prepare for destitute pagans 
and destitute christians, well qualifi- 
ed religious instructors. And _ for 
this purpose, it takes indigent, pious, 
and promising youth wherever it 
finds them throughout the whole ex- 
tent of our country, and enables 
them to pursue their studies wherev- 
er it will be most agreeable and most 
convenient. It does not select and 
bring forward the youth of one state 
or one region merely. It does not 
seek for objects of charity among 
the sons of favorites and friends. It 
delights to explore the wilderness oi 
seclusion and poverty, and discovet 
the flowers which it conceals, and 
nourish them that their fragrance, in- 
stead of being ‘ wasted upon the des- 
ert air,’ may be sent forth for the 
healing of souls. And it has not oné 
chosen hot-bed, tou which all these 
must be transplanted to receive @ 
particular culture, and be trimmed 


* Prof. Porter’s Sermon, fifth annivers@ 
ry, 
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and dressed into a particular shape. 
It does net compel the youth it se- 
lects, to assemble at one academy or 


one college. It allows each benefi- 
ciary directed by the advice of friends 
to choose for himself. A statement 
of a simple fact will be the best exhi- 
bition of this trait in the character of 
the Society. It now ‘‘ has beneficia- 
ries of different denominations in 
eleven states, and twelve colleges, 
and thirty-eight academies.” 

The Directors act upon principles 
of rigid economy. They feel that 
they are the almoners of a consecra- 
ted charity, and are bound to employ 
it with a conscientious regard to the 
most extensive good. They make 
it their solemn purpose to assist the 
greatest number possible. Appro- 
priations to individual beneficiaries 
have therefore always been small.— 
And the customary quarterly allow- 
ance has been twice reduced on ac- 
count of want of funds and increase 
of applicants. At present no bene- 
ficiary receives more than enough to 
discharge his bills for boarding.— 
Even with a system thus rigidly eco- 
nomical the Directors require of each 
beneficiary, on a renewed applica- 
tion for their charity, a promissory 
note for one half the sum of their last 
appropriation* in his favour. “When 
to this is added the fact,” says the 
Seventh Report, ‘‘ that every bene- 
ficiary renders to the Board an exact 
account of all his receipts and of all 
his expenditures at the close of each 
quarter, and that this account is ex- 
amined and approved by his instruc- 
ior, the friends of the Society will 
feel entire confidence that their free- 
will offerings are not squandered and 
lost.”? 

Aside from all views of economy, 
there are other reasons for affording 
the beneficiaries only a partial aid. 
One, which is of special importance, 
and which has been constantly pres- 
ent to the minds of the Directors, 
respects the influence that such a 


_ * A beneficiary choosing not thus to ob- 
ligate himself, may, however, receive 9ne 
half the usual appropriation. 





system must have upon the personal 
character of the beneficiaries. It 
compels them to exertion. It does 
not remove every obstacle to their 
progress, and make a plain and 
smooth and easy path—it only cheers 
them as they travel in a rugged and 
thorny way, and helps them to sur- 
mount obstacles, before which they 
must, if unaided, lie down in despair. 
But the activity and usefulness of 
men, who have thus struggled through 
difficulties, will always be greater 
than can be attained by those, who 
have been carried along wholly by 
the hands of others, who have receiv- 
ed through the course of their edu- 
cation, from charity or otherwise, a 
complete support. With the great- 
est propriety therefore the Directors 
have said, ‘‘ even if their funds had 
been fully competent to this; they 
would have considered it the dictate 
of sound discretion to grant only so 
much assistance to beneficiaries as 
would keep them from sinking under 
too heavy a burden, and give encour- 
agement and success to their own 
diligent efforts.” It was partly on 
this ground that the Directors adopt- 
ed in 1819 a resolution, stating it to 
be ‘* their expectation that the bene- 
ficiaries in each stage of their edu- 
cation, should, as far as they have 
opportunity, employ at least two 
hours in a day in productive labor, 
with a view both to aid them in de- 
fraying the expenses of their educa- 
tion, and to promote vigorous health.’’ 
The effeet of this general system 
is to make the beneficiaries both 
economical! and diligent,* as we can 
testify from our own observation. And 
we would hope never to see a waste- 


*Some facts are given in the report under 
notice, which deserve to be mentioned. 
In Williams, Amherst, Yale and some 
other Colleges, the students cultivate mis- 
sionary fields. Generally, they cut their 
own wood. Eighteen beneficiaries, at 


one of our most respectable Literary In- 
stitutions, during one quarter of the last 
year, earned by their own personal exer- 
tions, one fuurth of their support; and 
ninety-five, in different Academies and 


Colleges, during another quarter, earned 
$2,100.—p. 16. 
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ful and indolent beneficiary ; never 
tohear of one. Is there a youth who 
will dare to touch the consecrated 
charities of this society, while he does 
not put forth all his energy to aid 
himself? It isa toul sacrilege. Bet- 
ter plunder from the sanctuary its 
holy utensils. Better share with a 
Belshazzar the shame and the guilt 
of carousing in the golden cups of 
the temple of God. But while we 
say this, we must also say, we have 
felt indignant at the unjust and un- 
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folding its claims to the patronage of 
the rich and good. For these princi- 
ples are such as should secure every 
man’s approbation and every man’s 
assistance, if there be in reality a need 
of more ministers.—And what is the 
truth as to this point? 

The loud and appalling testimony 
of facts, numerous, authenticated, a- 
larming tacts, has long been ringing 
in our ears. And must these lamen- 
tations continue to be repeated? 
Must we be told and be told again, 


after we have been already told a 
hundred times over, that millions at 
home, and millions abroad are desti- 
tute of religious instruction? that 
while our population has been. in- 
creasing with unparallelled rapidity, 
the proportion of ministers* has been 
constantly decreasing! that from ev- 
ery quarter of our country missiona- 
ry societies and vacant churches are 
crying loudly and impatiently for 
missionaries and pastors! Are these 
and similar facts hard to be remem- 


feeling charges, which men, (shall 
we say christians ?) whose sensibility 
we should covet as little as we do 
their avarice, have alleged against 
the recipients of public charity. 
When we have seen an_ indigent 
youth of talents and piety forcing his 
way through surrounding obstacles, 
pressing on towards the ministry be- 
cause the love of Christ constrained 
him ;—sometimes weary with pro- 
tracted effort, and disheartened by 
increasing difficulty, just on the point 
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of returning to his former obscurity, 


and then, animated by a fresh inspt- 
ration of faith, and a new glow of 
hope, and a more ardent love for 
souls, putting himself to another 
struggle ;—when we have looked on 
and seen how the color of a modest 
consciousness now mantled upon his 
cheek, and the fire of a strong pur- 
pose beamed from his eye, and have 
telt that a big and virtuous emotion 
was swelling at his heart, and thought, 
as we saw him out upon the waves, 
rising and panting as they rolled over 
him, that it was a sublimer scene 
than Cesar sailing in the storm ;— 
O, in the midst of this to hear the 
chilling complaint of tmprovidence, 
wndolence, extravagance, it 1s too 
much! Unfeeling objector, if nature 
and the God of nature have not giv- 
en thee over to an iron heart, look 
but once, as we have looked, upon 
this struggling youth. 

In the remarks which have been 
made upon some of the prominent 
features and principles of the Amer- 
ican Education Society we have ta- 
ken one important step towards un- 


bered? or do men love to forget 
them? or why is it, that it is said, 
‘‘there are already in the United 
States more ministers than can find 
employment ?” 

The wants of the New-England 
States are trifling compared with the 
wants of the South and the West. 
On this point the Directors in their 
Seventh Report say little, presuming 
that “the appalling statements and 
estimates of past years” are still in 
fresh recollection. ‘They make two 
statements, however, which deserve 
to be noticed :— 


In the Michigen Territory, where there 
are several organized churches, and sev- 
eral important military posts, and about 
15,000 inhabitants, there is no minister, 
chaplain, nor missionary.—p. 26. 


fn thethree states Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, containing a population of more 


*« At the commencement of the last cen- 
tury more than half our College graduates 
became preachers; at the commencement 
of the present century only one in siz.” 
From the first graduations to 1720, the 
proportion was one half; from 1720 to 1770 
one third; from 1770 to 1800 one fifih: 
from 1800 to 1810 one sizxth,’’ 
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than 300,000, scattered over a territory 
almost three times as large as New-Eng- 
land, there are but sixteen or seventeen 
Congregational and Presbyterian minis- 


~ 
s 


ters.—p. 26 


Here is a wide spreading desola- 
tion s—and here, say the Directors, 

We are carried to particular churches 
already organized, and made to see them 
sitting solitary, and wasting away without 
Pastors, Without sacraments, and in the 
agonies of dissolution lifting their hands to 
us, and imploring aid.—p. 27. 

Here too, we add, in this desola- 
tion, is found the individual christian, 
single and lonely, who has no pious 
friend with whom to interchange 
sweet looks and “sweet counsels, no 
affectionate pastor from whom to re- 
ceive the bread and the water of life. 
Here is found “the christian mother 
lately removed from the full light of 
religious institutions intothe darkness, 
that spreads its gloomy shades be- 
yond the western mountains. Deni- 
ed the privilege of mingling her sor- 
rows with kindred souls, she sits and 
grieves alone. Her husband and sons, 
released from christian restraints, are 
daily ripening to be outcasts from 
God. The sabbath returns, but where 
are its wonted joys? No temple is 
theresx—no messenger of salvation. 
No song of ‘Zion ushers in this bles- 
sed morning... The wind roars through 
the tall pines, that encompass her 
cottage, where the voice of devotion 
has never been heard, except in the 
whispers of her broken heart. There 
she clasps to her bosom the object of 
her tenderest affections, and mvurns 
atthe prospect that her infant will 
never be dedicated to God by a pas- 
tor’s prayers ;s—will never be bapti- 
zed, except witl its mother’s tears.””* 

We will add no more on this sub- 
ject. The man is blind and deaf 
and dead, who cannot perceive and 
leel the evidence, that ministers are 
wanted.— This want constitutes the 
broad and solid ground, on which 
the American Educatiou Society 
comes forward with its claims. ‘To 
supply this want, it calls upon every 


“Dr. Porter’s sermon. 


christian for assistance in educating 
pious and promising youth. It has 
a right to call. It issolemnly bound 
to call. And, after considering the 
principles of the society and the ne- 
cessities of our coumry, can there be 
a hesitation to answer the call? 

Let the man, who hesitates, read 
another ground of claim in the salu- 
tary influence, which the Society has 
already expected. Here we say noth- 
ing of the 354 beneficiaries, to whom 
the Society has afforded assistance,— 
nothing of those, whom it has carried 
through their collegiate education,* 
—nothing of the pastors and mission- 
aries it has already given to the 
church. We say nothing of the ex- 
ertions made by some of these for 
Missionary, Tract, and Bible Socie- 
ties,—nothing of their other labors 
of usefulness. We wish to present 
two other points. 

First, we mention its influence in 
calling forth exertions independent 
of itsown. It has been a great means 
of exciting a holy emulation between 
different denominations of christians. 
Notwithstanding the catholic spirit 
of this Society, there are some de- 
nominations, which prefer to make 
their own separate exertions. We 
cannot say that we are sorry, and 
we certainly rejoice to believe that 
the influence of this broad and nation- 
al institution has been to awaken 
them to more vigorous and systemat- 
ic efforts, and also to correct and en- 
large their views respecting the prop- 
er qualifications of a christian minis- 
ter and respecting the whole business 
of the sacred office. Did our limits 
permit we might present this ina more 
striking light, but we must be content 


*Of this number, says the Seventh Re- 
port, one isa Professor in one of the New- 
England colleges; another is a ‘Tutor. 
Five are settled ministers ; four are Mis- 
sionaries faithfully and successfully engag- 
ed in their Master’s service; and tour 
others have lately received license to 
preach, of whom we could mention many 
interesting circumstances. Six are engag- 
ed as teachers of respectable Academies; 
and fourteen are pursuing their theologic- 
al studies.—p. 22. 
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with alluding to the fact. The So- 
ciety has excited individuals to bring 
forward and educate youths from their 
private resources. We wish that all 
our rich men might enjoy the un- 
known happiness of such acts of be- 
nevolence. To call forth from ig- 
norauce and poverty, a pious youth, 
and transform him into a faithful pas- 
tor or a devoted missionary, and con- 
secrate him to Christ and the church, 
is to prepare a ‘living sacrifice, ho- 
ly, and acceptable unto God ;” and 
it must be a delightful as wellasa 
‘reasonable service.” O that we had 
a hundred Thorntons—then might 
we have a hundred Buchanans ;— 
and in the deeds of our hundred Bu- 
chanans, the christian world should 
behold a fourth ‘Era of Light.’— 
The Society has excited parents to 
educate their own sons. Many a fa- 
ther, who had felt unable or unwil- 
ling to make this sacrifice, has found 
at last both the desire and the abili- 
ty. Many a mother, whose tearful 
prayers have been answered in the 
conversion of her darling son, has 
been induced to shorten, month af- 
ter month, her nightly rest, that he 
might become a herald of salvation 
to the sons of a pagan mother, or 
to the ungodly offspring of a chris- 


tian sister driven far away from the 


sanctuary and the sabbath. 

Secondly, we mention the influence 
of the Society on our schools and col- 
ieges. "This subject cannot be better 
presented than in the language of the 
Report :— 


Many of the Beneficiaries teach a part 
of the year, and not unfrequently they 
have been instrumental of revivals of reli- 
gion intheir schools. But when so great 
good as this has not resulted, they have 
jn all instances, it is believed, instituted 
morning and evening prayers, and the 
reading of the scriptures with their schol- 
ars, and communicated much religious in- 
struction ; it isimpossibie to tell how much 
fruit the seed thus scattered shall produce. 
Their influence upon the academies is 
jlearned not only trom the testimony of 
their instructors, but in the anxiety of the 
people to get this class of young men into 
their academies, and their readiness to as- 
sist them when they are there. Their in- 
Auence, on the colleges, all the officers, a- 
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gree in saying, is most salutary ; and the 
following facts speak volumes on the sub. 
ject. Inthe lapse of two years, previous 
to 182], there were revivals of religion jy 
seven colleges, in which more than one 
hundred and eighty students were added 
to the churches. How much of this ef. 
fect is to be attributed to your Beneficia. 
ries, itis not possible to tell; but the fo}. 
lowing extract of a letter from an eye. 
witness, and one of the professors in Yale 
College, accords with the testimony of the 
officers of other colleges, and is highly sat. 
isfactory to all the friends of Education 
Societies. He writes; “We are again 
blessed witb a revival of religion. The 
influence of the Charity Students in pro. 
ducing this state of things, under the di- 
vine blessing, has been very great. In- 
deed, what could we do without them 
No one can speak on this subject but an 
officer of college. Every year increases 
our conviction that the church would be 
amply repaid—doubly paid, for all its ex. 
pense in supporting charity students, were 
the effect confined to the walls of a col. 
lege—were every beneficiary to die the 
moment he leaves us.” As from the let- 
ter, so by a comparison of the present re. 
ligious state of the colleges, with their re- 
ligious state twenty years ago, the same 
truth is evident. Last year, in the col- 
leges of New-England, New-York, and 
New-Jersey, there were 1521 students, of 
whom 546 were hopefully pious, which is 
almost one third of the whole number. 
From the same colleges during ten years. 
from 1800 to 1810, only one sixth were pi: 
ous.—pp. 20, 21. 


Christians have been long praying thal 
God would cast salt into these fountains, 
It is done; and it is done in a manner 
which they thought not of; it is done, not 
by miracles, not without the use of means; 
itis done through the instrumentality o! 
Education Societies, which have sought 
and found poor and pious young mew, and 
sent them to the colleges, to promote re- 
vivals of religion by their example, their 
conversation, and their prayers.—p. 22. 


The influence of the Education 
Society, then, is not a limited influ- 
ence, and here every man may pel 
ceive its claims to patronage. ‘To 
assist in sustaining and accelerating 
its Operations, is not to assist in 4 
work, which stands out alone, and 
exhausts and absorbs in itself all the 
labor that is expended. It is to give 
momentum to the water, which moves, 
not a single and disconnected whee!, 
but a various and extensive machin¢ 
ry. 
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And this great and salutary influ- 
ence is not to diminish, but to in- 
crease. Here we are led to contem- 
plate the prospects of the Society ; 
and in these we shall find another 
claim, which we trust no good man 
will wish to resist. 

It is no longer a question whether 
this Institution shall have a perma- 
nent existence. ‘There was indeed a 
time, when it struggled for life. But 
in its struggles, it drew in the spirit of 
immortality, and it is now growing 
into a vigorous and majestic strength 
and is destined to multiply its bles- 
sings through a long succession of gen- 
erations. A comparison ef the last 
Report with former Reports,will show 
that the public mind feels the impor- 
tance of the Society, and cherishes 
confidence in its Directors. And we 
are glad to hear the agents of other 
societies say, as they do, that the 
American Education Society is be- 
coming one of the most popular of 
our benevolent institutions. In these 
circumstances the individual patron 
may find an assurance that he is not 
devoting his property to an object, 
which must soon be renounced. The 
object will be pursued through dis- 
tant periods; and it well need to be, 
even if the present exertions should 
be increased a thousand fold.—Du- 
ring those distant periods, as well as 
throughout that extensive sphere 
which we have just described, the 
patron may see that the influence of 
his contributions will be felt. 

The remarks of the Directors upon 
the increasing strength of the Society 
isaground of encouragement for the 
‘uture should have a place here. 


We are beginning to feel the advan- 
tage of the broad and liberal principles of 
the institution. Local and sectarian pre- 
judices are wearing away. The people of 
the south and west are becoming interes- 
ted in it, because it promises to furnish the 
best means of removing the spiritual wants 
and desolations, which exist among them- 
selves. The friends of Foreign Missions 


patronize the object, because they hope to 
Supply the places left vacant by ihe death 
of their missionaries; and not only to sup- 
i'y their places, but to raise up many ad- 
“Uonal young men to become compan- 
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ions and helpers of the bereaved mission- 
aries, amidst all their discouragemepts and 
trials. The country at large is beginning 
to patronize the Society, because it is a 
Grand National Object. And its great- 
ness is not more advantageous, in securing 
patronage, than in inviting confidence. It 
encouragemnt is proffered to young men 
to obtain an education, it is not the en- 
couragement of an individual of doubtful 
means, nor of a small association of uncer- 
tain existence ; it is encouragement that 
can be relied on.—pp. 23, 24. 


But the strength of a large Society 
is not more obvious than its economy 
—-particularly its economy of time. 
How great isthe difference, in the time 
required to accomplish the same great ob- 
ject of benevolence, by one large, well or- 
ganized Society, in steady and harmoni- 
ous action—and by a great number of 
small independent Societies, now living, 
now dying, now reorganizing, and com- 
mencing their operations again, but never 
steadfast. The history of the American 
Bible Society—or of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society—or of the American Buard 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions— 
shows the difference. The history of these 
States since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution—and the history of all great 
confederacies shows the difference. And 
if there is such adifference between uni- 
ted and disconnected action, then sure- 
ly it is the dictate of goodness, and of wis- 
dom, for every individual and Society to 
promote Union in the Great National Ob- 
ject of educating pious young men for the 
ministry-that Union, which, with so much 
economy, invites confidence and secures 
patronage, and is POWER.—pp. 24, 26. 


The Directors find another ground 
of encouragement in the — success, 
which attends kindred objects of be- 
nevolence. 


It is often said, ‘‘there are so many such 
objects, some must be abandoned, or all 
languish.’’ How is the declaration supe 
ported by facts? Fifteen years ago, two 
pious students, at Wiliianis college in their 
morning walk beneath the shades of the 
lofty Hoosac, conceived a plan of sending 
Missionaries to the Heathen. Since that 
time, the American Board of Commission- 
ers, the American Bible Society, and the 
American Education Society have been 
formed ;—and what do we learnfrom their 
history?—that they cannot all exist togeth- 
er ?—that if one flourishes, another must 
languish ?—if one is pressed forward, 
another must be abandoned?-that there are 
so many such objects it is iinpossible to 
support them all?—No! we learn other 
and nobler truths. The receipts of the 
American Bible Society are annually in- 
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creasing; the resources of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions are annually increasing; and we 
have seen that the American Education 
Society is steadily marching onward.—pp. 
25, 26. 


And while we are anticipating its 
future march, our feelings kindle at 
the prospect. Although we have al- 
ready svid so much, we are unwilling 
to leave the subject without stating 
more fully our own views of the fu- 
ture influence of this Institution. 

In the first place, we cherish some 
bright anticipations respecting our 
public seminaries. On the past and 
present influence of the Society, upon 
many of these institutions we have 
quoted largely from the Report before 
us. We wish to present the subject 
in another attitude. Many of these 
insatutions were founded by the char- 
ities, and consecrated by the tears and 
prayers of godly laymen and godly 
ministers, who wished to provide for 
the churches of ourown county a suc- 
cession of faithful pastors and teach- 
ers. They planted and fostered them 
to raise upa ministry, whichhe, whose 
“countenance is as the shining sun 
in his strength” and * his voice asthe 
sound of many waters,’ might own 
and bless. We will not stop to en- 
quire whether any of these establish- 
ments are perverted from the inten- 
tions of their pious founders. It is 
sufficient to remark that none of them, 
not even those of New England, have 
accomplished all that our fathers hop- 
ed or expected. Now, is it too san- 
guine, is it visionary, to anticipate 
that in the ultimate influence of the 
Education Society their hopes and 
expectations will be realized? Let 
the reader consider again the effects 
already produced in the colleges, and 
he will not think so. 

In the next place, we trust that a 
truer and closer union will be effected 
between different classes of christians. 
We have already spoken of the real 
catholicism of the Society. Beside 
this, the Society must have the com- 
mon influence of all the benevolent as- 
sociations of the present day in pros- 
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trating those walls ofseparation, whic}, 
christians have so nnlawtully and up. 
wisely erected. Bui there is anothe; 
circumstance, which is peculiar to 
this Institution. Its beneficiaries of 
different denominations will have the 
attachments of brethren. They have 
been sought out in their retreats by 
the same benevolent eye,—have been 
fed by the same fostering hand,— 
have been fitted for their ministry by 
the same sacred charity,—and piety 
and gratitude and sympathy will for- 
bid them te stand apart from each 
other, like the members of a divided 
household. 

Further; we feel a conviction that 
this Institution, with kindred insti- 
tutions, will have no unimportant in- 
fluence upen our political union. 

Among the states of Europe, Bible 


‘and Missionary and Moral Societies 


have done more than leagues and 
treaties could do. We know not, it 
is true, how many discordant and ter- 
rible elements are in commotion be- 
neath the fair looking surface, which 
those states now present ; nor do we 
kuow, that these elements will not 
burst forth, and break up all the 
foundations, and sweep away all the 
structures of monarchical society, and 
carry along with them, as they rol 
over the countries, a tide of confusion 
and ruin. But we are confident that 
the restlessness of the many, and the 
ambition of the few, could not be re- 
strained as they are, but by the bands, 
which benevolence, without their aid 
and without their kuowledge, has beet 
weaving and fastening for the last hal! 
century. Charity, which “ thinketh 
no evil,” has spells more powerful 
than the spiritsin Manfred or Thala. 
ba. ‘The intriguing and war-seeking 
statesman may smile at her labors, as 
the philosopher does at theincantation 
of necromaucy ; but her breath will 
prove a charm, which may frustrate 
his schemes, ana which neither his 
strength nor his art can dissolve. 
Our country perhaps may neve! 
fear the volcanic eruptions, to whici 
European society isexposed. But 1! 
our freedom from internal danger 
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were to be dependant entirely upon 
political integrity, we should feel buta 
tremulous confidence in the security. 
We believe that our national palladi- 
um is constituted by our religivus and 
moral institutions. And those great 
benevolent establishments,which have 
grown up during the present century, 
hold an important place among these, 
and are unquestionably to exert an 
important influence in perpetuating 
our civil rights and our national hap- 
piness. ‘They form a living principle 
of union, which will extend itself to 
the extremities of the nation. ‘They 
have created, if we may use the ex- 
pression, a set of secretions and cir- 
culations, which will impart purity 
and vitality to the life-blood of the po- 
litical system. ‘There may be disor- 
der and disease in the eyes or the 
hands; but, while the current in the 
veins aad the arteries is flowing fresh 
and full, there is no danger. We 
may have intrigues in our capitals, 
and piracy and plunder on our coasts 
and frontiers, but while the charity of 
the gospel pervades our churches, and 
calls the most distant citizens to the 
same works of benevolence, internal 
disruptions and commotions need not 
be feared. The factious may apply 
their coals and their bellows; but 
the fire will not take. 

Finally, we doubt not that the So- 
ciety is destined to accomplish glori- 


ous things as to the grand object, at 
which itaims. ‘The immense popu- 
lation of our country cannot be soon 
supplied with religious instruction. 
But much can be done, and much 
will be done. Through the agency 
of this Institution, many a flock shall 
be gathered out of the wilderness, and 
led to feed among the roses of Sharon 
and the lilies of the valley; many a 
plant of Zion shall be made to flourish 
in the courts of our God, ‘ to flourish 
like a palm-tree, and grow like a ce- 
darin Lebanon.’ Through the agency 
of this Institution, many a company 
of redeemed ones shall be prepared 
to enter the new Jerusalem with songs 
and with everlasting joys. ‘I beheld, 
and le, a great multitude which no 
man could number, of all nations, and 
kindred, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne andthe Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms 
in their hands.’-—‘ What are these, 
which are arrayed in white robes, aud 
whence came they ??’ 

‘ By allthatis precious in the blood 
of Jesus,—by all that is glorious in 
the dominion promised him in the 
covenant of redemption,—by all that 
is valuable in the happiness of count- 
less millions ofimmortals yet unborn, 
—by all that is dreadful in the thought 
that the blood of souls may be found 
in our skirts,—let us awake, breth- 
ren, to new efforts.’ 








Ziterarp and Philosophical Futelligqenre. 


Steam- Boats in England.—\n Octo- 
ber, 1822, the whole number of Steam- 
Boats in Great Britain was 415 their 
tonnage amounted to 16,188 tons; 
their power equalled that of 4,727 hor- 
ses. The smallest boat is the Swift, 
built in 1819, of nine tons burden had 
three horse power. The largest is the 
James Watt of 448 tons, built in 1821; 
it has two engines of fifty horse power 
each. 


_ Comets.— According to the calcula- 
tion of M. Olbert of Bremen, after a 
lapse of 83,000 years, a comet will ap- 


Vol. V.—No. 5. 35 


proach the earth in the same proximi- 
ty as the moon; after 4,000,900 y«ars, 
if the course of nature should continue 
the same, it will approach to the dis- 
tance of 79,000 geographical miles, and 
then if the attraction equals that of 
the earth, the waters of the ocean will 
be raised 13,000 feet,and cause asecoud 
deluge ; after 200,000,000 years, it will 
clash with the earth. 


Gas.—-Pyroligneous acid, passed, 
drop by drop, in quick succession, 
through an iron tube heated to a bright 
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ignition, produces gas of an excellent 
quality. 

A plan is said to be in operation to 
light all the public clocks in London 
with gas, by night. Paris is about to 
be lighted by gas. Messrs. Clarke, 
Griffith & Co. have obtained a patent 
for 10 years, for the introduction of gas 
lights into the whole Russian empire. 
The property which io great Britain is 
invested in the gas light establishment, 
is among the most profitable in the 
kingdom. 


University of Coimbra.—The Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, tn Portugal, was 
founded by king Deney in 1291. In 
1821, its income was 400,000 crowns, 
equalling $245,000. ‘The Rector is ap- 
pointed by the king. The Chancellor 
is the chief of the department of in- 
struction; he appoints to the different 
professorships, has the inspection of 
the courses of study, and presides at 
examinations. ‘The number of chairs 
is very great. ‘There are six Faculties. 
ist. T'heology, which has eight profes- 
sorships. 2d. Canon Law, vine pro- 
fessorships. 3d. Civil Law, eight pro- 
fessorships. 4th. Wedicine, six profes- 
sorships. Sth. Mathematics, four pro- 
fessorships. 6th. Phtlosophy,four pro- 
fessorships. In this last faculty, noth- 
ing but Natural Philosophy and Natu- 
ral History ore taught. The students 
in Theology, Canon Law, Crvil Law, 
and Medicine, are obliged to study six 
years; those in Wathematics, four years; 
and those in Philosophy five. The 
Theological students on the sixth year 
obtain the degree of Licentiate, and by 
payiug 2000 milreas, ($2 50 cts.) they 
are honoured with the degree of Doc- 
torof Theology. Doctorates of Law, 
Philosophy, &c. are given without this 
fee; so that Portagal swarms with 
Doctors of the different Faculties, Un- 
der the same government, is the “Col- 
lege of Arts,” which consists of two 
Halls for Greek, and three for Latin, 
and other schools for the study of 
Rhetorie and Antiquities,Moral and In- 
tellectual Philosophy,&e. The whole 
pumber of students in the University 
io July, 1822, was 1,513—all taught 
gratuitously. Of these, 150 are Bra- 
zilians. Besides the other College 
buildings, there are an Observatory, a 
select library containing 30,000 vols. 
and a magnificent edifice for a Cabinet 
of Natural History. The Philosoph- 
ical apparatus is excellent. There are 
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also a very fine Botanical garden, and 
a large printing establishment belong. 
ing to the University. 


Prussian Universities.—The num. 
ber of students in the University of 
Berlin, the last summer, amounted to 
1,162; of whom 227 were Theologi- 
ans; 411 Jurists; 350 Physicians; and 
174 in Philosophy. The number of 
students at Bunn was 271. At Bres- 
lau, 539. At Halle, 866. At Konings- 
burg, 259. Total, 3,396. Of these 
1043 are Theologians of the Reform- 
ed Church; 193 Catholics; 1069 in 
Law ; 624 in Physic, and 468 in Phi- 
losophy. 


Mortality.— During the last year the 
deaths were 
In London, 


18,865, pop. about 1,200,000 
New-York, 


3,231, do. do 130,000 
Philadelphia, 3591, do. do. 110,006 
Washington City, v6, do do. 14,856 


In London, 4 died of intemperance. 
In N. York, 44. In Philadelphia, 25. 
In Washington, 5. In London, 2601 
ofoldage. InN. York,115. In Phil- 
adelphia, 69. In Washington, 7. 


New Solar Theory.—Dr. Hayer, of 
Minden, has published a detailed ac- 
count of bis hypothesis, that the Nu- 
cleus of the sun consists of molten gold 


Fall of an Aerolite.—On the 3d ol 
June, 1822, an Aerolite fell near An- 
gers, in France. For some time pre 
vious to the event a great heat prevail: 
ed ; the air was calm, and the sky 
cloudless. Ti appeared at first, like a 
globe of bright light, which soon dis- 
persed in luminous waves. This light 
was followed by a loud detonation, and 
several sharp reports like vollies o! 
musketry. This was succeeded by 
the fall of stones from the direction 0! 
the luminous appearance, one of whic! 
weighed thirty ounces. It was an ir 
regular angular fragment, which was 
probably thrown during the explosior 
from the larger mass, and was covereé 
with a blackish brown crust, doubtless 
produced by the action of fire. 


College at Serampore.—In the secon 
Report of the Eng. Bap. Mis. Society, 
a particular account is given of the Col- 
lege at Serampore. The Collegiat 
edifices, which are intended to accom- 
modate four Professors and 400 stu- 
dents, and to contain spacious rooms 
for public purposes, are erecting OF 
the banks of the Hoogly, opposite the 
villa of the Governor General. The 
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Ceptral building, 134 feet long, 120 
broad and 60 high, which comprises 
all the public rooms, aod one on each 
end of it, designed for the Professors’ 
rooms, are already erected. There 
are at present forty-six students in the 
‘nstitution, most of whom belung to 
native christian families. From their 
regular examinations, they appeared 
to have made double the proficiency 
that is commonly made by the natives 
in the same length of time. The whole 
course of studies comprises four de- 
partments, Astronomical, Medical, 
Legal, and Theological. Instruction 
will ultimately be given in all these 
hraoches, as it is so much needed, and 
would be very useful in enlightening 
the minds, in purifying the morals, and 
melioratiug the condition of the Hin- 
doo population. For the Astronomic- 
al department, but little has yet been 
done. Medical knowledge is so im- 
portant with the natives, many of 
whom, through ignorance, fall victims 
to the diseases of the country, that 
strenuous efforts will be made for es- 
tablishing a class in this department. 
The Legal class will direct their atten- 
tion to the general principles of Juris- 
prudence as developed in the Hindoo 
books, in the Jewish code of Laws, 
and in the best writers on this subject. 
The Theological department, although 
all the students may not become min- 
isters of the gospel, will exert a purify- 
ing and liberalizing influence on their 
minds, and through them on the whole 
community, favourable to the gradual 
progress of Christianity inIndia. Books 
of various kinds, and in different lan- 
suages, are in a state of preparation for 
the students, and efforts have been 
made for collecting a college library. 


Invention.—-Adolphus Allen, of 
Georgetown, D. C. has obtained a pa- 
tent fora water-wheel, which is pro- 
pelled by both ebb and flood tide, which 
obviates the necessity of adam; it is 
applicable to all kinds of machinery, 
and may be constructed at a very lit- 
tle expense. 


Earthquake.—On the night of the 

18th of Nov. last, the province of Chi- 
(lis said to have experienced a general 
convulsion by an earthquake. At Val- 
paraiso very few houses were left 
standing, or so uninjured as to be tena- 
ble. The inhabitants of that lately 
Jourishing city are living in tents.— 


About three hundred have been taken 
from the ruins. On the day preceding 
the earthquake, great numbers of fish 
were floating dead upon the surface of 
the water. 


Composition of Blood.—Sir Everard 
Hi me’s new theory on the composi- 
tion of blood, founded on experiments 
made by himselfin .818, is that carbo- 
nic acid gas forms a large proportion 
of the blood, and that this fluid is of a 
tubular structure. He asserts that ear- 
bonie acid gas exists in the blood in 
the large proportion of two cubic ineh- 
es to an ounce, that itis given out in 
large quantities from the blood of a 
person after a full meal, and very little 
from the blood of a feverish person. 


The Brain.—A small pressure on the 
brajo diminishes, and a stronger de- 
stroys, the sensibility of the whole 
body. Not many years ago, there was 
a beggar in Paris, a part of whose scull 
had been removed on account of 
wouod. When this was healed, he 
wore a plate upon the part where the 
scull was wanting to prevent injury by 
accidental touch. For a small piece 
of money he would take off the piate 
and allow the brain to be gently pres- 
sed by laying a handkerchief or some 
such light substance upon it; this oc- 
casioned a dimness of sight and a dirow- 
siness; the pressure being augmented, 
he became insensible, with high breath- 
ing, and every sy mptom ofa person in 
an apoplexy, from which he always 
recovered upon the removal of the 
pressure. As this experiment was nof 
painful, it was often repeated. 


Nutriment of food.—From experi- 
ments conducted on chemical princi- 
ples, by two French chemists, Percy 
and Vaughin, the comparative nutri- 
ment of different kinds of food was as- 
certained to be in the following pro- 
portions, viz.: one hundred pounds of 
bread contain 80 |bs. nutritious mat- 
ter; of butcher’s meat, 35; French 
beans, 92; broad beaus, 89; greens 
and turnips, the most aqueous of all 
culinary vegetables, only 8; of carrots, 
14; of potatoes, 25. 


Volcano.—On the 6th of October, a 
tremendous voleano poured forth 
stones and lava from a mountain situa- 
ted in the Bean Jean Regencies, about 
200 miles from Batavia. 5000 natives 
were buried by the stones and ashes 
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300 have been found most dreadfully 
burnt and wounded, and but faint hopes 
are entertained of the recovery of most 
of them. 


Tenacity of life in insects.—Mr. Bed- 
dome, an English Chemist, states, that 
in boiling some hives which contained 
a large quantity of honey in its natural 
state, he observed some bees floating 
on the surface of the water; and that 
within halfan hour,after exposing them 
to a meridian summer sun, they came 
to life and flew away, although they 
had been suffocated, frozen and boil- 
ed. This seems almost incredible. 
But the vitality of insects is wonderful 
and well known. Some will live de- 
prived of their heads and intestines ; 
some, in alcohol; some, in boiling 
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springs ; and almost all will sleep quite 
comfortably in their icy beds through 
the longest winter. 


The Rev. Dr. Cuautmers has been 
unanimously elected Professor of Mor- 
al Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews ; and has notified his accept- 
ance of the office. 


Noah Webster, Esq. proposes to 
publish Select Poetry, from the most 
approved British authors. This col- 
lection will be made from the writings 
of Milton, Watts, Addison, Dryden, 
Pope, Johnson, Goldsmith, Shenstone, 
Gray, Beattie, Cowper, Thompson and 
other poets of celebrity. It is to con- 
sist of from twelve to sixteen volumes, 
duodecimo. 
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A Sermon preached on Lord’s Day, 
2d March, 1823, in the Pacific Congre- 
gational Meeting House, Providence, 
R.I. By Rev. Thomas Williams. 

The Young CuurcuMan’s GuIDE, 
adapted to the use of Sunday Schouls 
and Catechetical Classes. Book L— 
By the Rev. Harry Croswe nt, A.M. 
Rector of Trinity Church, New-Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

A Sermon, delivered August 25, 
1822, to the Senior Class in Bangor 
Theological Seminary. By the Rev. 
John Smith, Professor of Theology. 

Sermons on various subjects. By 
the late Henry Kouuock. D. D., of 
Savannah. With a Memoir of the life 
of the Author, and his Likeness. In 
4 vols. 

The Pronouncing Testament, in 
which the Proper Names and man 
other words are divided into syllables, 
and accented agreeably to Walker’s 
Dictionary aed Key. By Israru AL- 
GER, A. M,—-Lincoln & Edmonds, 
Boston—1822. 

No. 1, of the Family Prayer Book, 
or Book of Common Prayer and Ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments; and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
United States of America; accompa- 


nied by a General Commentary, His- 
torical, Explanatory, Doctrinal, and 
Practical:—compiled from the most 
approved Liturgical Works, with alter- 
ations and additions, and accommoda- 
ted to the Liturgy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. By Thomas C. Brownell, 
D.D. LL. D., Bishop of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the State of 
Connecticut. 

The Relation the Present State of 
Religion bears to the expected Millen- 
nium :—A Sermon delivered in the 
Old South Church, Boston, before the 
Foreign Mission Society of Boston and 
the vicinity, Jan. 8th, 1823. By the 
Rev. James Sabine, Pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church in Boston. 124 
vents. 

Sermon preached at the consecra- 
tion of St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 27, 1823, to which is ap- 
pended an accurate description of said 
church. By John Henry Hobart, D.D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New-York. 

Sermons for Children, designed to 
promote their immediate piety. By the 
Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr. [We cheerfully 
recommend this little volume to the at- 
tention of parents, as happily adapted 
ae the purpose for which it is design- 
ed.| 








1823.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. . 

A New Universal Gazetteer: or Ge- 
ographical Dictionary, accompanied 
with ao Atlas. By Jedidiah Morse, 
PD. D. and Richard C. Morse, A. M. 
Fourth Edition, revised and corrected. 
New-Haven, 1823. S. Converse. pp. 
356, royal 8vo. $6. 

The Traveller’s Guide, or Pocket 
Gazetteer of the United States. Ex- 
tracted from the latest edition of Morse’s 
Universal Gazetteer. Illustrated by a 
Map. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. and 
Richard C. Morse, A. M. New-Ha- 
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ven, 1823. N. Whiting. pp. 320, 12mo. 
$1,25. 

Poems. By Sumner Lincoln Fair- 
field. New-York, E. Bliss, SE.White. 
pp. 188. 1823. 

Kayser’s Commercial Directory. 1 
Vol. 4to. 

An Elementary Treatise of Logic, 
containing the essential principles and 
d‘fferent modes of reasoning, in the 
form of question and answer. By Hez- 
ekiah G. Ufford, A.M. Néw-York, 
J. Seymour, 1823. pp. 192. 
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&MERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


From the Baltimore American. 


The handsome, fast sailing brig Os- 
wego, left this port April 13th, for Li- 
beria, the American Colony in Africa. 
On Saturday afternoon, Dr. Ayres, at- 
tended by the Rev. Mr. Gurley, Gen- 
eral Agent of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, the Secretary of the Ma- 
ryland Auxiliary Society, Peter Galt, 
Esq. and several others, went on board 
the brig to witness the solemnity of the 
new Colonists taking the oath of alle- 
giance to their adopted country. Af- 
ter a religious service of praise, prayer 
and exhortation, by the Rev. Mr. Al- 
len, a coloured preacher from Phila- 
delphia, and the Rev. Mr. Gurley, Dr. 
Ayres addressed the emigrants, and 
exhibited to their view the difficulties 
and dangers they would probably have 
to.encounter, and the deprivations they 
might suffer; assured them that they 
were at liberty to withdraw if they 
pleased, and if they had any inclination 
to remain in this country, he entreated 
they would then retire. He made ma- 
ny judicious observations on the neces- 
sity of harmony and good conduct io 
every respect, and obedience to the 
authority setoverthem. He spoke of 
the great exertions made in their be- 
half, and the expectations of their 
friends here of the success and pros- 
perity of the Colony, resulting from 
their good conduct. The vath of alle- 
glance was then administered by Pe- 
ter Galt, Esq. to about 25 men. It 


was an interesting and impressive 
2cene, 





The passengers in the brig amount 
to sixty-three, men, women and chil- 
dren, (all in good health) as respecta- 
ble as any coloured people in this coun- 
try. Many of them well educated, and 
all of them very intelligent. Among 
them is a late slave of. Daniel Murray, 
Esq. whose master not only gave him 
liberty, but furnished him with sup- 
plies to aid him in the new settlement. 
There are good grounds to be confi- 
dent that Mr. Murray’s example will 
be followed by many as sogn as the 
colony becomes more settled and in a 
more prosperous condition. Yester- 
day morning, the brig, lying out in the 
stream, was visited by an immense 
number of persons, and a large crowd 
was on the wharves to see her depart- 
ure. She takes out an uncommonly 
intelligent coloured man of considera- 
ble talents and good judgment. He 
has travelled eighteen years through 
various parts of Asia, has been in most 
parts of the countries of Europe and 
South America, and now visits Africa. 
to explore the River Mesurado and as- 
certain its proximity to the Niger. His 
name is Abel Herd ; he is a native of 
Frederick county. 

We understand there is a trading 
company formed with the approbation 
of the American Colonization Society, 
to open a trade with Liberia and the 
neighbouring coast by whom one or 
more vessels will be kept constantly 
employed. The first vessel it is ex- 
pected will sail from this port in the 
next month, and will probably take 
passengers. 
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The Baltimore Morning Chronicle 
gives a statement, from which it ap- 
pears that the American Colonists on 
the West Coast of Africa enjoy good 
health, but are exposed to a great af- 
fliction. 

The acting agent writes, under date 
of November 30: ‘ Nearly all the 
tribes around us are combined in war 
ageinst us. Their principal object ts 
plunder. They attacked us on the 
morning of the 1ith November, at 
break of day, 800 in number, killed and 
mortally wounded one man, one boy 
and one woman; wounded four oth- 
ers, and teok captive seven children. 
All our forces have for a month stood 
upon their arms through the night.” 
The arrangements of the colonists 
would have prevented this partial sur- 
prize, but, at the pomt where the foe 
made the attack, part of the guards 
were dozing! The enemy appeared 
in one compact body, and drove the 
whole company, after wounding one 
half, into the town. They were, how- 
ever, in twenty minutes afterwards, 
compelled to retreat in a solid mass, 
the centre of which was raked bya 
'ong 18, loaded with grape. They 
carried away nearly all their dead and 
wounded. 

On the morning of the second of 
December, the Colony was again at- 
tacked by the native warriors, swelled 
in number to 1,500. The attack was 
made in two opposite points at the 
game time; but so determined was the 
defence, and so great was the terror 
spread among the nativesby the great 
guns, that the yell for a retreat was 
soon sounded, and the whole 1,500 ran 
away in great consternation. 

It is remarkable, that the acting a- 
gent, who was exposed to the hottest 
af the fire, and received six bullet holes 
through his surtout, should escape 
without a wound. And it is equally 
remarkable, that 28 men and boys (for 
this was the whole military force of 
the Colonists) should, in two succes- 
sive engagements repulse 800, and 
1.500 armed men, with the loss of on- 
ly two men, one boy, and one woman. 
The history of the early settlements of 
America inform us, however, that a 
few men acquainted with the Europe- 
an mode of warfare can put to route a 
whole host of savages. 

This war cut off all intercourse with 
the natives who had before supplied 
the Colony with poultry, vegetables, 
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eggs, honey, and other articles, and, as 
they had no means of communication 
with Sierra Leone, the Colonists were 
in great want of all kinds of fresh pro- 
vision, and at the date of the agent’s 
last letters, had been six weeks on an 
ailowance of bread and meat. 

The morning after the second battle. 
the commandant of the British armed 
schooner Prince Regent, then provi- 
dentially inthe offing, sent about 20 
Mariners to the assistance of the Colo- 
nists, with a supply of ammunition and 
provisions. Captain Laing, the late 
celebrated African traveller, — than 
whom no man on the continent is bet- 
ter acquainted with the native charac 
ter, the next day entered into a ne- 
gociation with the head men for peace. 
They unanimously consented to a 
truce, and to submit all differences to 
Gov. M’Carty, under whose mediation 
a treaty of peace is to be entered into. 
The British mariners are left to keep 
up the trucee—and by this happy ar- 
rangement, the trade with the natives 
for poultry, &c. has been renewed. 

Soon after the truce was effected, 
the commander of a Columbian arm- 
ed vessel offered to present the estab- 
lishment with a new elegant prize 
schooner of 50 tons. This will add 
materially to the security of the settle- 
ment, and furnish the means of inter- 
course with Sierra Leone, or any other 


place on the coast. 
PE 
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THE EUNUCH OF ABYSSINIA AND HEN- 
RY MARTYN, 
From Porter’s Travels. 

We had hardly introduced ourselves 
into our delapidated menzil, and dispo- 
sed ourselves, some to rest, and others 
to supper, when we were disturbed by 
the arrival of new inhabitants.—Hadge 
Bachire and his train! no less a persou- 
age than chief of the household to the 
royal mother of Hassan Ali Mirza, 
prince governor of Shiraz! and who 
was now on his way to Ispahan, to 
bring back a captious favorite Mollah, 
who had quitted the capital of Fars on 
some trivial subjectofdiscontent. The 
worthy fcomptroller Hadge Bachire, 
was an eunuch from Abyssinia, old 
and wrinkled ; and, sans ceremonie, he 
presented himself before us, took his 
seat near our mummuds, and declared 
himself the happiest of men in finding 
himself in the company of Englishmen; 
winding up his general compliments to 
our nation, with a particular eulogiuit 
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on the talents and virtues of our coun- 
tryman the late Rev. Henry Martyn, 
who, he said, bad passed some time 
ander his roof, during bis Apostolic so- 
journo at Schiraz. A succession of kind- 
jy smiles, brightened the black visage 
of the Hadge, while he dwelt on 
the merits of the meek man of God, 
though it was io that city, and probably 
under his roof, that he eoamposed ma- 
ny of the queries relative to the Ma- 
hommedan faith, none of which have 
heen yet answered by the wisest sages 
and Moollahs of Persia. Indeed these 
staggering doubts cast upon the creed 
of Mecea, have afforded unceasing oc- 
eupation to the pen of Mirza Besook, 
the devout and learned minister of Ab- 
bas Mirza ; but, after eight years’ con- 
sideration, discussing, and writing on 
the stubborn points, still his labours, 
like the web of Penelope, seem sans 
sosi; for, dissatisfied with what is 
done, he frequently obliterates in one 
day what has been the toil ofa year at 
least. 





PALESTINE MISSION. 


Hvtract of a letter from Rev. Mr. Tem- 
ple, to a gentleman in Boston, dated 
Malta, Oct. 30, 1822. 


We severely feel the loss of that 
christian society which we formerly 
enjoyed; but much less severely than 
we should, had we been sent to a re- 
sion Where no spiritual christians car. 
be found. ‘Though we find but little 
reason to believe the influence of reli- 
gion is felt in Malta to any considera- 
ble extent, still it is our happiness to 
be on terms of intimate friendship with 
a few individuals here whose religion 
has the stamp of the New-Testament. 

Our press is now in motion. We 
have just finished Mr. Payson’s ad- 
dress to seamen in Italian—an edition 
of 500. We think we could sell, or 
certainly lend, to great advantage, sev- 
eral books if we had them; for exam- 
ple, half a dozen of Mrs. Graham’s life; 
a dozen of Harriet Newell’s; half a 
dozen of Martyn’s ; a great quantity 
of Baxter’s Call, &c. &c. There isa 
great deal of inquiry here at present for 
such books and there are no book- 
stores in the island. Every thing in 
the hardware line is found here in 
abundance. Indeed every thing for 
elegance and convenience is easily ob- 
‘ained ; but the means for securing the 


one thing needful can hardly be found 
at all. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 





In Castine, Me. a revival has recent- 
ly commenced, and prevails extensive- 
ly in the small church which was late- 
ly formed out of a Unitarian congre- 
gation. 

At Williamstown, and in Williams 
College, Mass. are many interesting 
appearances. The impression produ- 
ced by the fast on the 27th Feb. seems 
not to have subsided. 

In Heath, Mass. ninety have lately 
united with the church. 

In Rowe, Mass. a revival is prevail- 
ing under circumstances which render 
it peculiarly interesting. As many as 
twenty have been the hopeful subjects 
of it. 

In New-Bedford, Sandwich, Fairha- 
ven and Haverhill, Mass. prospects are 
encouraging and promise good to 
come. : 

It is well Known that the city of Bos. 
ton is at present the scene of deep in 
terest and solicitude. 

The revival in Greenwich, Conn. 
still continues. Seventy-six have beet 
added to the church, of whom thirty- 
six joined it the Jast communion. For- 
ty-one more are expected soon to unite 
with them. 

In Coventry, Conn. about one hun 
dred and forty have been hopefully 
converted during a late revival. 

In Romulus, N. Y. is a revival, and 
the instances of hopeful conversion are 
frequent. Fifty or sixty have already 
been numbered. 

A revival is going forward in twe 
parishes in Granville, N.Y. Forty o: 
fifty hopeful converts. 

‘In Knox, N. Y. sixty converts have 
been numbered as the fruit of a revi- 
val. In Kingsbury, seventy; and at 
Edinburgh a great work is now going 
forward. 

A revival has commenced in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. Its prospects are very 
encouraging. Prof. Keith, of William 
and Mary College, is active in his ex 
ertions to promote it. 


— 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA 
BLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $340 33 during the month o! 
March 
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The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledes the receipt of 
$2,854 53 during the month of March, 
1823. 

The Treasurer of the American 


Ord. and Instal.—View of Pub. Affairs. —Auns. to Corres. 


[ May, 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions acknowledges the receipt of 
$3,765 63, from Feb. 12th, to March 
12th, inclusive. 














@Ordinations and YFnstallations. 


March 26th.—The Rev. Samuen 
GREEN, Was installed pastor of Union 
Church, in Boston. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover. 

March 26th—The Rev. JonaTHan 
Kine was ordained pastor over the 


Congregational Church and Society in 


Darthmouth, Mass Sermon by Rev. 
D. Hemminway, of Wareham. 

March 26th—The Rev. Epwarp 
HouuisTEeR Was installed pastor over 
the Congregational Church and Socie- 


ty in Danville, Vt. Sermon by the 
Rev. President Bates, of Middlebury 
College. ; 

March 26th—The Rev. Joun Dunz- 
LEE, Was ordained pastor over the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Wendell, Mass. Sermon by the Rey. 
Mr. Chickering, of Phillipston. 

April 1st—The Rev. Lor Jones 
was admitted to the order of Deacons, 
at Bristol, R. I. by the Rt. Rev. the 
Bishop of the Eastern Diocess. 














Dies of Public Affairs. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


The arrivals since our last, have 
brought no decisive intelligence re- 
specting the expected war between 
* teen and Spain. There seems how- 
ever, but ttle reason to doubt that 
hostilities wili shortly be commenced 
on the part of France. The Speech 
of Prince Talleyrand against embark- 
ing in the contest, is a most interesting 
document, (which we had intended to 
have preserved on our pages, had not 


our limits prevented )and is replete with 


statements ofgreat importance. Able, 
sincere and dignified —instantaneously 
commending itself to every man’s ho- 
som—solemnly protesting against the 
project—earnestly urging upon his as- 
sociates momentous con-!derations 


drawn from the inexhaustible treas- 


ures of his own experience and knowl- 
edge—and with a prophetic voice, an- 
nouncing the certain result of the con- 
test, if pursued,—we can scarcely con- 
ceive how it was possible to resist its 
force. It appears however, that nei- 
ther the eloquent remarks of Talley- 


rand, nor the solemn remonstrance of 
the Duke of Wellington expressed at 
the Congress of Verona, are sufficient 
to deter the French ministry from in- 
termeddling with the affairs of Spain. 
What is to be the result of this danger- 
ous experiment, time alone can reveal. 


GREECE. 


The Selam of 60 guns has arrived at 
Bastile from Marseilles with a battal- 
ion of German truops for Greece, con- 
sisting of 600 men perfectly armed and 
equipped; 200 of whom are designed 
for the artillery. The money by which 
this battalion was fitted out, was col- 
lected by subscription in Germany. 
Among the subscribers, the king of 
Wiitemberg gave 60,000 florins from 
his private purse. Mr. Bethan the 
banker of Frankfort gave 100 Louis 
dors; the Swiss Cantons of Berne, 
Zurich and Argovia,13 pieces of cannon 
and 3 mortars. This battallion is fo 
be joined by 7 or 800 volunteers com 
manded by Col. Dittmar of Hess¢ 
Darmstadt, 





Answers to Correspondents. 


!vANGELICUS; ParLociericos; B.G.; A. Aravor; H.; and G. H. are receive’ 


<i. 





Erratr.--I.ast number, page 208, 2nd col. line 44, for ratianal read natural 





